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THIS  32-PAGE  BOOKLET  has  just  been  published  by  Canco  to  aid  the 
National  Program  on  Nutrition.  It  contains  a  nontechnical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Government  -  approved  diet  in  terms  of  canned 
foods.  More  than  250,000  copies  have  already  been  requested  by 
teachers  and  home  economists  for  use  in  their  classes  as  source 
material  for  dietary  facts  outlined  at  the  Nutrition  Conference  for 
Defense.  It’s  another  Canco  way  of  building  greater  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  foods  you  pack. 
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9  Pockets 


TOMATOES  and 
CUT  STRING  BEANS 

For  filling  whole  tomatoes 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  without 
crushing 

Larger  hopper  and  longer  shaker.  Fills 
more  whole  and  even 

Large  juice  pan — Double  valve  juicer 

Soon  pays  for  itself  in  labor  saved  over 
hand  fill 

Capacity  up  to  180  cans  per  minute 

Also  make  a  7  pocket  Filler  for  tom¬ 
atoes  and  cut  string  beans. 

Prices  on  request 
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.5:ANNiNG  IQUIPMfNT  FOR  ALL  FOOD  PRODUCTS 


Quality  Graders  .  .  .  Pick-  .  .  .  Brushers  .  .  .  Con¬ 
ing  Tables  .  .  .  Washers  veyors  .  .  .  Batch  Mixers 

,  .  .  Tenderometers . Blending  Mixers  .  .  . 

Pea  and  Bean  Fillers  .  .  .  Bilkers  .  .  .  Fillers  .  .  . 
Viners  .  .  .  Pea  and  Bean  Cob  Crushers  .  .  .  Corn 
Cleaners,  etc.  Shakers,  etc. 


Crusher  Pre-Heater  .  .  . 
Juice  Extractors  .  .  .  Fillers 
.  .  .  Kettles  .  .  .  Coils 
.  .  .  Cookers  and  Coolers 
.  .  .  Exhausters,  etc. 


|Q_WA|  we  JIJICE  FILLED  iM  SUPER  JUICE  Lewis  Quality  Grader  &  Washer 

kVE  «fWlVE  r  EE  CYTDACTOD  Accurately  grades  peas  for  quality  by  specific 

Takes  cans  of  all  heights  and  up  to  No.  3  wl%  gravity  principle,  separates  all  the  fancy  peas 

diameter.  Operates  at  high  speed.  Fills  200  Produces  30  to  40  gals,  of  non-aerated,  from  those  more  mature.  Easy  to  keep  clear., 

or  more  cans  per  minute.  No  drip;  No  leak.  high  quality  juice  per  minute  from  toma-  reclaims  and  re-uses  brine.  As  a  washe*. 

Other  sizes  available  with  6,  10,  12  or  24  toes  or  other  fruits  and  vegetables.  Gives  whirlpool  action  floats  off  skins,  splits  and 

valves.  light,  thin  or  heavy  juice  as  desired.  light  trash. 

Write  for  lull  details  regarding  any  type  of  Canning  Machinery — and  ask  for  General  Catalog.  d-too-T 
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'Canned  food  is  helping 
tobniid  n  now  America/ 

says  Milo  Perkins 


At  Aimiuislraltr  »/ llu  V.  S.  Surf  lut  Marktlint 
AAmmutnUcn,  Milt  ArUu  hu  lit  wtrlii  iarfot 
hiyir  tf  tammti  fttii.  Ht  imttnltd  lit  Slump  Ftum 
ftr  Aulrikutiut  tutpba  Jttit,  uuA  iincUi  uutituti 
npumtitu  tf  lit  "tut  htl  mtul  u  Auy"  pnpum  Jtr 
uudinuuriiM  uitti  dulArtn.  Ht  it  utw  Euttulm 
Dimltr  tf  lUt  mat  Steutmic  Defmu  Bturi.  Httujt: 

”lf  all  the  people  in  llie  United  Sutea  could  afford 
to  eat  and  could  be  educated  to  eat  all  the  vegetablea, 
buit,  meat.  Bah,  milk  and  other  vitamin-rich  fooda  they 
need  to  bring  our  national  health  up  to  a  hi^  level, 
there  would  be  no  auipluaea  of  theae  fooda. 

"We  would  actually  have  to  produce  more  meata, 
more  of  moat  buita  and  vegetablea,  more  dairy  producta 
to  meet  the  demand.  And  we  would  be  takinggreatatridea 
toward  making  Americana  the  healthieat,  atrongeat 
people  in  the  world.  We  would  be  moving  away  from 
an  era  in  which  we  have  been  commodity.rich  but 
conaumpdon-poor. 

"Every  mother,  every  houaewife  can  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  NaUonal  Nutridon  Program  if  ahe 
will  fetd  her  bmily  more  vegetablea,  buit,  meat, 
Bah  and  milk — more  fooda  abounding  in  vitamina  and 
minerala,  including  thoae  prepared  for  convenient,  eco¬ 
nomical  uae  by  the  cannera  of  America.” 


CHECK  YOUR  DAILY  DIET  BY  AMERICA'S  NEW  "NUTRITION  YARDSTICK 

{RmmmnAtA  PjlStV.S.  ffulituul  ffulrilitu  CtuucUj 


All  YOU  ailVINO  INOUOH  VMITAIIISV  At  lent  two 
•crvinp  daily,  one  of  than  a  green  leaf  or  yellow  TCfetible. 

Canned  vegetablea  are  carefully  prepared  to  conierve 
their  rutural  vitamina  and  minerala,  economical  and  con¬ 
venient  to  aerve,  available  in  great  variety  all  year  round. 
AM  YOU  WtVMO  atOttOH  NUtTST  At  leaat  two  aervinga 
a  day.  One  ahould  be  a  good  aource  of  Vitamin  C,auch  aa 
grapefruit  (freah  or  canned)  and  oiangea. 

Canned  fruita  are  important  aourcea  of  eaaential  vitamina 
and  minerala,  are  car^lly  aelected  for  flavor  and  color, 
caay  and  inexpenaive  to  aerve. 

AM  YOU  ttIVMO  mOUOH  MIAT  ANO  HtMT  One  aerving 

a  day  of  meat  or  flab. 


Canned  prepared  meata  and  canned  aeafooda  are  valuable 
protein  fooda,  aupplying  important  viumina  and  minerala 
— practical  and  convenient  to  aerve. 

AM  YOU  SMVMO  MOUOH  MAKt  One  quart  for  every 
child  and  every  pregnant  woman  or  nuiaing  mother;  at 
leaat  one  pint  for  every  adult. 

Canned  milk  ia  a  wholeaome,  economical  food — well 
balanced  with  important  protective  vitamina  and  minerala. 

AM  YOU  SRVOW  MOUOH  MOSt  At  leaat  one  a  day  per 

peraon. 

NOTE:  Round  out  thia  protective  diet  with  whole  grain 
cereala  and  enriched  brcwl,  hutter  or  vitamin-enriched 
margarine,  and  anything  elae  the  family  likea  to  eat! 


Contributed  in  the  interests  of  dte  National  Nutritum  Program 
and  the  canners  of  America  by 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 


millions  Of  consumers  will 
titemenf  in  the  November 
If’s  Confinentol  Coi 
•uppoiting  both  the  Notio 
foods,  and  No.  9  in  our 
customers  by  promoting 
reprints  are  availablaa 
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EDITORIALS 


OUR  COMMITTEE — The  Canning  Defense  In¬ 
dustry  Committee  has  been  appointed,  as  you 
noted  in  last  week’s  issue  when  we  gave  the  list, 
a  notable  committee  and  a  credit  to  the  industry.  This 
is  the  committee  we  urged  you  to  name  representatives 
for,  covering  every  phase  of  the  canning  industry,  in 
every  section  of  the  country,  and  you  have  done  a 
splendid  job  as  the  list  plainly  shows.  The  functions 
of  the  Committee  have  been  stated  as : 

“The  Committee  will  be  called  upon  for  advice 
in  such  fields  as  the  development  of  programs  for 
the  allocation  of  increases  in  capacity  to  insure 
adequate  supplies  for  defense  agencies  and  civilian 
population ;  the  development  of  programs  of  alloca¬ 
tion  of  strategic  metals  and  materials  for  their 
most  efficient  utilization  in  the  production  of 
canned  foods;  and  the  development  of  programs 
for  the  most  efficient  use  of  available  materials 
based  upon  a  study  of  the  supply  and  demand  situ¬ 
ation  with  respect  to  canned  fruits,  vegetables  and 
fish.” 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  scheduled 
for  November  6  in  Washington,  and  its  purpose  de¬ 
scribed  as:  “to  discuss  canned  foods  requirements  for 
the  Army  etc.,  explain  procedure  for  rationing  critical 
raw  materials,  and  to  outline  conservation  and  substi¬ 
tution.”  Authorization  for  such  a  Committee  and  its 
intentions,  comes  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

In  other  words  the  canning  industry  is  now  splen¬ 
didly  represented  in  Washington,  for  quick  action  in 
the  war  measures,  and  by  canners  representing  every 
section  of  the  country,  of  all  the  canned  food  products, 
and  of  all  sizes  of  canners,  from  small  to  largest.  The 
National  Canners  Association  has  always  been  the 
right-hand  helper  of  the  Government  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  huge  quantities  of  canned  foods 
called  for  and  required,  and  it  will  continue  to  keep 
right  in  step,  but  this  Committee  goes  further  and 
covers  more  territory  in  its  membership,  so  that  every 
••anner  may  feel  confident  that  his  interests  are  being 
well  taken  care  of ;  and,  more  than  that,  that  he  is 
iiow  one  with  his  Government  in  the  huge  task  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  armed  forces,  and  of  regulating  the  supply  of 
canned  foods  to  the  public  and  to  those  dependent  upon 
ns.  As  always  the  canning  industry  sets  the  pace  of 
good  business  procedure  for  all  others. 

YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW— Among  the  voluminous 
Government  reports,  requests  for  bids  etc.,  which  daily 
come  to  our  desk,  one  arrested  our  attention,  and  it 
will  yours,  too,  if  you  give  it  attention.  It  was  the 


report  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  (WPA),  covering 
the  six  years  since  its  inception.  Few  of  us  have  failed 
to  “roast”  the  waste  of  money  “feeding  a  lot  of  bums, 
instead  of  making  them  work,  etc.,  etc.”  Just  ;more  of 
that  too-free  criticism  and  fault-finding  which  char¬ 
acterizes  our  age,  invariably  based  on  a  lack  of  full 
knowledge. 

However,  when  we  read :  “Earnings  of  these  workers 
have  been  the  support  at  one  time  or  another  of  at  least 
25,000,000  persons”  we  stopped  to  reflect:  that  we 
would  have  had  to  feed  those  people  anyway,  because 
we  would  not  have  allowed  them  to  starve ;  if  we  merely 
fed  them,  they  and  their  “bread-winners”  would  have 
become  habitual  bums,  waiting  to  be  fed,  with  their 
moral  responsibilities  killed.  And  when  we  realized 
that  a  vast  amount  of  the  present  day  defense  work, 
other  than  the  building  of  new  cantonments  and  about 
which  there  is  so  much  stench,  was  done  by  WPA 
workers,  upon  the  low  wage  scale,  and  consequently 
low  costs — while  we  were  furnishing  them  jobs,  we 
just  had  to  pause.  We  have  saved  not  only  moral  char¬ 
acter,  fed  hungry  fellow  citizens,  but  saved  millions 
of  dollars  which  otherwise  would  have  had  to  be  spent. 
It  has  proved  to  be  a  splendid  investment,  yielding 
handsome  returns,  not  only  in  dollars,  but  in  health 
and  happiness.  Read  some  of  the  report.  Here  it  is : 

Reporting  on  six  years  of  work  by  an  average  of  more  than 
2,000,000  persons,  Howard  O.  Hunter,  Commissioner  of  Work 
Projects,  November  1  listed  accomplishments  of  WPA  including 
30,000  new  public  buildings  and  600,000  miles  of  road  construc¬ 
tion  and  improvement. 

“The  dividends  in  public  improvements  accumulated  through 
six  years  of  the  WPA  have  settled  once  and  for  all  the  old 
dispute  about  work  versus  the  dole,”  Mr.  Hunter  said.  “Work¬ 
ers  who  would  otherwise  have  been  idle  have  carried  out  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  construction  and  community  services  unsurpassed 
in  history. 

“In  addition  to  the  airports,  the  work  at  Army  and  Navy 
establishments  and  the  work  on  roads  of  military  importance, 
a  great  number  and  variety  of  important  things  were  being 
done  for  the  public  welfare  by  men  and  women  who  had  to  have 
a  livelihood.  Many  of  the  facilities  they  have  provided,  so 
desirable  in  ordinary  times,  are  now  essentials.  Equally  im¬ 
portant,  at  a  time  when  the  draft  has  brought  into  focus  some 
startling  facts  about  our  national  health,  the  WPA  has  provided 
and  continues  to  provide  a  program  of  work  that  contributes 
directly  to  the  health  and  strength  of  the  generation  approaching 
adulthood.” 

Eight  and  one-half  million  individuals  have  contributed  to 
the  accomplishments  summarized  in  the  six -year  report.  Averag¬ 
ing  2,130,000  over  the  entire  period,  the  rolls  averaged  1,710,000 
in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1941,  and  now  stand  at  1,040,000. 
Earnings  of  these  workers  have  been  the  support  at  one  time 
or  another  of  at  least  25,000,000  persons. 

WPA  has  contributed  directly  to  the  health  of  the  country  by 
constructing  2,200  utility  plants  for  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  country,  improving  1,050  and  enlarging  95.  The  new  con¬ 
struction  includes  800  sewage  treatment  plants  with  a  capacity 
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of  400,000,000  gallons  a  day,  200  water  treatment  plants,  100 
incinerators  and  1,100  pumping  plants.  Thirty-five  thousand 
miles  of  water  and  sewer  lines  have  been  laid.  Thirty-eight 
hundred  new  water  wells  and  2,700  reservoirs  and  storage 
tanks  have  been  provided. 

Through  wide  rural  areas,  especially  in  the  South,  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  certain  diseases  has  been  lowered  substantially  by  the 
construction  of  2,240,000  sanitary  privies.  River  pollution  by 
acid  and  the  consequent  damage  to  health  and  commercial  ac¬ 
tivities  have  been  largely  eliminated  in  some  eastern  areas  by 
the  sealing  of  218,325  abandoned  coal  mine  openings.  Mosquito 
control  work — a  program  now  emphasized  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  military  concentrations  in  the  malaria  country — has 
resulted  in  14,500  miles  of  drainage  ditches  and  pipes. 

WPA  workers  also  have  constructed  more  than  8,000  recre¬ 
ation  buildings,  including  1,100  gymnasiums  in  daily  use  in 
school  and  community  athletic  programs,  and  scores  of  buildings 
where  the  federally-sponsored  defense  recreation  program  is 
operating.  Armories,  of  which  270  have  been  built  and  nearly 
twice  that  number  improved  or  enlarged  by  WPA,  are  likewise 
doing  duty  in  special  programs  in  addition  to  serving  in  their 
primary  military  capacities. 

Twenty-eight  hundred  new  athletic  fields  and  2,800  play¬ 
grounds  have  been  built  and  improvements  have  been  made  to 
11,500  athletic  fields  and  playgrounds  by  WPA  workers  during 
the  past  six  years.  Seventy-eight  hundred  parks  built  or  im¬ 
proved,  750  swimming  pools  and  thousands  of  tennis  and  hand¬ 
ball  courts  and  other  game  facilities  round  out  a  comprehensive 
contribution  to  outdoor  recreational  activity.  In  addition,  2,100 
grandstands  and  stadiums  have  been  constructed  and  nearly 
1,000  reconstructed  or  improved. 

The  Community  Service  Programs  of  the  WPA,  embracing 
all  non-construction  activities,  have  conducted  continuing  ac¬ 
tivities  which  have  contributed  to  the  health  of  millions  of 
children  through  assistance  rendered  health  authorities  in  the 
detection,  correction  and  prevention  of  disease  and  physical 
defects.  During  one  two-week  period,  322,000  examinations, 
treatments,  tests  and  immunizations  were  given. 

Accomplishments  in  the  health  and  welfare  field  include  the 
preparation  of  75,000,000  lunches  in  22,000  schools  scattered 
through  all  but  400  counties  during  the  three  months  ended 
June  30;  the  preserving  of  60,000,000  quarts  of  food;  produc¬ 
tion  of  350,000,000  garments  for  distribution  to  needy  persons; 
and  26,500,000  visits  by  WPA  housekeeping  aids  to  families 
where  such  help  was  required.  Combined  enrollment  in  the 
adult  education  classes  of  the  WPA  last  April  numbered  765,000, 
including  more  than  200,000  in  literacy  and  adult  education 
courses  and  more  than  100,000  receiving  vocational  instruction. 

Contributing  in  a  most  measurable  manner  to  preparedness 
are  the  875  airports  where  WPA  has  worked,  including  more 
than  600  at  which  the  work  has  been  construction,  improvement 
or  enlargement  of  the  landing  fields.  At  222  sites  new  landing 
fields  were  built.  The  others  have  been  improved  by  construc¬ 
tion  of  runways,  taxi-strips  and  aprons,  grading,  draining  and 
expansion,  often  to  several  times  the  size  of  the  original  usable 
areas.  Runways  constructed  are  the  equivalent  of  a  125-foot 
paved  strip  stretching  500  miles.  Two  hundred  hangars  and 
700  other  airport  buildings  have  been  built. 

Now  every  one  of  the  most  important  airline  stops  and  most 
of  the  principal  military  fields  have  been  built  or  substantially 
improved  by  WPA,  the  principal  agency  in  this  construction  field 
since  its  inauguration. 

Of  the  600,000  miles  of  highway,  road  and  street  construc¬ 
tion  and  improvement — equivalent  to  one-fifth  the  total  mileage 
in  the  country, — 45,000  miles  have  been  new  construction  of 
high-type  pavement.  Rural  roads  and  highways  account  for 
530,000  miles  of  the  total,  roughly  the  proportion  of  all  rural 
roads  to  all  roads  and  streets.  WPA  road-building  in  the  last 
year  represents  a  higher  rate  of  accomplishment  per  worker 
than  the  average  of  the  preceding  five  years. 

Along  the  roads  of  the  country  are  73,000  new  WPA-built 
bridges  and  viaducts  with  a  combined  length  of  450  miles  and 
44,000  which  have  been  reconstructed.  Nearly  1,000,000  new 
culverts  total  more  than  5,000  miles.  Drainage  pipe  and  ditch 
aggregating  71,000  miles  have  been  provided  by  WPA  workers 
along  the  highways  and  streets. 


The  principal  categories  of  WPA  building  construction  in¬ 
clude  5,200  new  educational  buildings,  31,000  reconstructed  or 
otherwise  improved  and  1,900  enlarged;  1,300  new  city  halls, 
courthouses  and  other  administrative  buildings,  4,000  improved 
and  270  enlarged;  8,000  recreational  buildings,  5,300  improved 
and  540  enlarged.  More  than  250  hospitals  have  been  con¬ 
structed  or  enlarged,  providing  an  additional  capacity  of  12,000 
beds,  and  1,800  have  been  reconstructed  or  improved.  Twenty- 
five  hundred  barracks  are  among  the  18,000  buildings  con¬ 
structed  or  improved  for  the  armed  forces. 

This  strikes  us  as  a  remarkable  record,  one  to  be 
proud  of,  not  to  be  criticized.  “Why  don’t  they  tell  us 
what  they  are  doing?”  Well,  they  do,  and  everybody 
ought  to  know  it. 

It  seems  to  us  this  is  particularly  important  to  the 
canning  industry. 


Calendar  Of  Events 


NOVEMBER  10-11 — Annual  Convention,  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association,  Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

NOVEMBER  13-14 — Fall  Meeting,  Indiana  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

NOVEMBER  14 — Fall  Meeting,  Ozark  Canners  Association, 
Colonial  Hotel,  Springfield,  Missouri. 

NOVEMBER  18 — Annual  Meeting,  South  Texas  Canners  As¬ 
sociation,  Casa  de  Palmas  Hotel,  McAllen,  Texas. 
NOVEMBER  22 — Annual  Meeting,  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
Packers  Association,  Cape  Charles,  Virginia. 

NOVEMBER  24-25 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners  Association,  An¬ 
nual,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
NOVEMBER  25 — Twenty-seventh  Annual  Meeting,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Canners  Association,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

DECEMBER  4-5 — Fall  Meeting,  Tri-State  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Traymore  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

DECEMBER  4-5 — Northwest  Frozen  Foods  Association,  Seattle. 
DECEMBER  5 — Annual  Convention,  Minnesota  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

DECEMBER  8 — Annual  Meeting,  Maine  Canners  Association, 
Eastland  Hotel,  Portland,  Maine. 

DECEMBER  9-10 — Annual  Meeting,  Ohio  Canners  Association, 
Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  11-12 — Fifty-sixth  Annual  Meeting,  Association 
of  New  York  State  Canners,  Inc.,  Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo,  New 
York. 

JANUARY  7-9,  1942 — Annual  Meeting,  Noi'thwest  Canners  As¬ 
sociation,  Seattle. 

JANUARY  24-30,  1942 — Annual  Meeting,  National  Food  Brok¬ 
ers  Association,  Palmer  House,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

JANUARY  25-30,  1942 — National  Canners  Association,  An¬ 
nual  Convention,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  25-30,  1942 — Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  As¬ 
sociation,  Exhibition,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  28,  1942 — National  Pickle  Packers  Association,  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

MARCH  5-7,  1942 — Canners  League  of  California,  Hotel  Del 
Monte,  Del  Monte,  California. 
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FEEDING  OUR  MOBILE  ARMY 

Excerpt  from  an  Address  before  the  American  Dietetics  Association  Convention 


Picture  the  United  States  Army  of 
today  —  an  Army  of  1,500,000  men 
equipped  to  wage  a  modern  war.  A  war 
in  which  speed  and  mobility  are  para¬ 
mount.  During  the  last  war  it  was  re¬ 
markable  and  unusual  for  troops  to  ad¬ 
vance  or  move  over  20  miles  per  day  and 
most  of  the  war  was  fought  from  stabil¬ 
ized  positions  with  the  front  lines  some¬ 
times  unchanged  for  days. 

Not  so  with  the  new  mobile  Army. 
All  troops  are  motorized  or  mechanized, 
are  swiftly  moving  armored  forces,  or 
they  are  transported  by  plane.  Lightning 
striking  troops,  covering  200  or  more 
miles  per  day.  Not  attempting  initially 
to  establish  positions,  but  to  break 
through  the  enemy  at  various  points 
with  planes  and  tanks  followed  closely 
by  the  Infantry  in  scout  cars,  command 
cars.  Jeeps,  and  trucks. 

Now,  as  with  the  old  slower  moving 
Army,  supplies  must  keep  apace  with 
the  fighting  elements ;  supplies  of  all 
kinds  including  ammunitions,  gasoline, 
etc.,  but  there  must  also  be  food.  These 
soldiers  are  human  machines  not  robots. 
Science  has  found  no  way  to  keep  men 
fighting  with  stamina  and  courage  but 
with  a  constant  supply  of  food  and  it 
must  be  wholesome,  nutritious,  and 
energy  building  food. 

2V2  Billion  Cups  of  Coffee 

The  United  States  Army  has  never 
been  one  to  live  off  the  land  it  is  occupy¬ 
ing  or  passing  through,  and  has  never 
been  a  scavenger.  Therefore,  a  system 
of  food  procurement  in  the  rear  areas 
and  shipment  to  the  front  is  necessitated. 

The  job  of  feeding  a  million  and  a  half 
men  is  no  small  chore.  To  procure  and 
turn  out  two  and  a  half  billion  cups  of 
coffee  per  year  may  stagger  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  ordinary  person  who  has 
never  seen  more  than  a  percolator  full 
made  at  a  time.  The  preparation  of  nine 
million  pounds  of  food  every  day  is  no 
small  chore  either,  but  Army  cooks  take 
it  in  their  stride  and  get  up  every  morn¬ 
ing  ready  to  prepare  another  nine  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  before  sundown.  One  beef 
is  consumed  every  54  seconds  day  and 
night.  But  let  us  start  at  the  beginning 
with  the  procurement  of  this  food  and 
follow  it  right  on  through  the  mess  hall 
to  the  soldier.  Since  it  must  be  pro¬ 
cured  before  it  can  be  shipped,  distribu¬ 
ted  and  served,  we  will  start  with  the 
purchasing  of  this  tremendous  amount  of 
food. 

Purchasing  Procedure 

Food  standards  are  established  and  the 
types  and  quantities  of  foods  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  determined.  The  Quartermaster 
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Corps  maintains  huge  purchasing  and 
storage  depots  strategically  located 
throughout  the  United  States.  With  the 
receipt  of  requisitions  or  orders  to  pur¬ 
chase,  these  depots  initiate  bids  and  the 
wheels  start  moving.  The  items  are 

either  purchased  and  stored  or  are  con¬ 
tracted  to  be  shipped  to  the  various 

camps.  In  addition  to  normal  needs, 
food  must  also  be  purchased  and  stored 
against  possible  emergencies.  Much 

thought  is  also  given  to  the  proper  time 
and  seasons  for  purchasing  various  sup¬ 
plies  and  in  some  instances  future  orders 
are  contracted  for  a  year’s  anticipated 
needs.  One  of  the  great  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  Army  feeding  has  been  the 
establishment  of  29  market  centers 

throughout  the  United  States.  All  food 
buying  is  coordinated  through  a  central 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  through  which 
all  commercial  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry 
and  dairy  products  move  through  regular 
marketing  channels. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how 
this  works.  Supposing  Cincinnati  gets 
a  bid  on  a  carload  of  potatoes.  They 
transmit  the  offer  by  teletype  to  Chicago 
— all  of  the  marketing  centers  are  con¬ 
nected  by  teletype,  and  Chicago  says 
buy  or  do  not  buy,  according  to  the  needs 
of  any  section  of  the  country.  Suppose 
some  camp  in  Arkansas  needs  that  car¬ 
load  of  potatoes.  It  doesn’t  have  to  come 
through  Chicago.  Chicago  tells  Cincin¬ 
nati  to  order  it  and  have  it  shipped  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  camp  in  Arkansas  where  it 
is  needed.  I  am  speaking  of  vegetables, 
of  course,  and  Chicago  is  the  logical 
center  for  buying  these  because  it  is  cen¬ 
trally  located,  and  they  are  grown  in 
every  corner  of  the  United  States.  How¬ 
ever,  this  doesn’t  discriminate  against 
any  area  in  the  United  States — the  policy 
is  to  buy  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
spot  at  which  the  food  will  be  eaten. 
After  all,  it  is  the  taxpayers’  money  that 
is  being  spent,  and  the  law  requires  that 
bids  be  submitted  on  all  food  that  is 
bought.  Canned  fruits,  by  the  way,  are 
bought  almost  entirely  by  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Depot  simply  because  a  great  share 
of  the  fruit  growing  industry  is  located 
near  there. 

When  you  understand  the  leaps  and 
bounds  with  which  this  feeding  problem 
has  grown,  you  will  see  that  the  market¬ 
ing  center  system  becomes  more  advan¬ 
tageous  as  the  Army  expands.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  May  we  spent  only  $1,150,000 
for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Bv 
June  it  was  $1,450,000;  for  the  month 
of  August  it  had  reached  the  unbeliev¬ 
able  total  of  $1,990,000.  It  is  now  above 
the  $2,000,000  mark  and  still  going 
strong.  This  increase  is  not  due  entirely 
to  the  larger  number  of  armed  forces,  but 
by  better  marketing  more  fresh  fruits. 


vegetables,  and  produce  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  lower  price  and  nutrition 
standards  are  raised. 

Let  me  digress  for  a  minute  to  men¬ 
tion  surplus  crops.  The  Quartermaster 
Corps  is  naturally  taking  into  consider¬ 
ation  surplus  conditions  and  it  tries  to 
vary  its  ration  so  as  to  make  additional 
purchases  of  the  surplus  commodities  if 
they  can  do  so  without  upsetting  the  bal¬ 
anced  ration. 

Transportation 

Now  that  you  have  some  idea  of  the 
tremendous  procurement  job  which  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  faces,  let’s  take  up 
the  next  logical  step — the  transportation 
of  this  food.  The  locally  produced  com¬ 
modities  move  by  rail,  motor  truck  or 
boat,  just  as  they  do  in  the  commercial 
field.  Perishables  must  move  in  refriger¬ 
ator  cars,  trucks  and  boats;  other  prod¬ 
ucts  move  by  regular  freight  in  any  of 
the  aforementioned  ways.  - 

Menus 

A  decision  must  next  be  reached  as  to 
what  kinds  of  foodstuffs  are  needed.  This 
calls  for  the  preparation  of  daily  menus. 

It  is  an  empty  comfort  to  know  that 
the  soldier  “gets  enough  to  eat,”  if  not 
at  the  same  time,  the  assurance  exists 
that  the  quality  is  uniformly  beneficial 
and  adequate. 

The  Commanding  General  of  each 
Corps  Area  decides  who  shall  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  preparation  of  menus 
in  his  area.  This  is  usually  the  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Corps  Area  Bakers  and 
Cooks  School.  Menus  are  normally  pre¬ 
pared  60  days  in  advance  of  their  use 
and  contain  not  only  a  list  of  the  com¬ 
ponents  but  also  the  amounts  needed  for 
units  of  100  men.  The  same  menu  is 
followed  in  every  mess  on  the  same  post, 
but  one  post  may  differ  from  another. 
This  allows  the  use  of  local  fruits  and 
vegetables,  for  lower  prices,  and  also 
means  that  the  Army  does  not  buy  in 
such  huge  quantities  as  to  penalize  the 
civilian  consumer.  Dietary  idiosyncrasies 
of  troops  from  different  sections  of  the 
country  can  also  be  considered. 

The  menus  are  then  sent  to  the  Sub¬ 
sistence  Branch  of  the  Office  of  The 
Quartermaster  General  in  Washington 
for  analysis  and  comments. 

We  are  often  asked  how  the  menus  are 
judged  as  to  their  adequacy.  The  first 
considerations  are  practical  ones: 

Is  sufficient  food  being  furnished?  Ir¬ 
refutable  evidence  is  the  gain  in  weight 
of  the  soldiers. 

Is  the  cost  within  the  ration  allow¬ 
ance?  A  ration  is  the  amount  of  food 
furnished  to  one  man  for  one  day.  There 
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is  a  long  list  of  items  with  definite  quan¬ 
tity  of  each,  upon  which  the  money 
value  of  the  daily  Army  food  is 
calculated. 

Are  the  menus  varied  enough  to  avoid 
monotony  but  simple  enough  to  be  prac¬ 
tical  for  preparation  with  Army  equip¬ 
ment  under  Army  conditions? 

Are  the  menus  fiexible  so  as  to  allow 
substitution  of  one  food  for  another  ac¬ 
cording  to  available  supply? 

The  next  consideration  is  the  actual 
nutritive  value  of  the  Master  Menu  for 
each  Corps  Area.  Specialists  calculate 
every  essential  component  for  calories, 
protein,  fat,  carbohydrates,  vitamins 
and  minerals.  Allowances  are  made  for 
waste  and  refuse  in  the  kitchen  and  on 
the  table.  As  far  as  knowledge  permits 
losses  due  to  preservation  and  prepar¬ 
ation  of  foodstuffs  are  deducted.  If 
necessary  suggestions  are  made  for  ad¬ 
ditions  or  changes  in  amounts,  in  order 
to  bring  the  menu  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Nutri¬ 
tion  Committee. 

The  Washington  office  must  also  de¬ 
cide  what  food  will  be  sent  with  troops 
leaving  the  United  States.  In  the 
tropics  we  must  have  a  ration  which 
will  withstand  high  temperature  and  hu¬ 
midity  without  refrigeration.  In  arctic 
regions,  certain  canned  vegetables  for 
example,  cannot  be  used  because  of  their 
susceptibility  to  spoilage  upon  freezing. 
This  condition  demands  the  use  of  de¬ 
hydrated  vegetables.  Use  is  also  made 
of  powdered  eggs  and  milk,  and  dehy¬ 
drated  yeast.  Under  all  conditions  we 
endeavor  to  furnish  the  soldiers  a  well- 
balanced  diet  and  are  alert  to  progress 
in  the  science  of  nutrition. 

In  a  further  effort  to  improve  the  com¬ 
position  and  quality  of  the  meals,  a  series 
of  monthly  model  menus  are  now  pre¬ 
pared  in  Washington  for  the  guidance 
of  the  officers  in  charge  of  menu  making 
in  the  various  Corps  Areas.  Their 
adoption  in  the  same  or  substantially  un¬ 
changed  form  will  be  recommended  be¬ 
cause  they  furnish  great  variety  along 
with  an  ample  provision  of  nutrients. 

Food  Preparation 

The  next  logical  step  is  the  preparation 
of  food.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  Army  has  created  a  tremendous 
shortage  of  trained  Mess  Sergeants, 
Cooks,  and  Bakers.  In  normal  times 
there  is  one  Bakers  and  Cooks  School  in 
each  Corps  Area  and  one  in  Hawaii, 
Panama,  and  the  Philippines.  Branch 
Schools  have  been  established  under  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  Parent  Schools  until 
now  there  are  51  in  the  United  States. 
The  faculties  are  composed  of  officers  and 
instructors  skilled  in  teaching  theory  and 
practice.  Instruction  is  given  in  mess 
supervision,  nutrition,  accounting,  menu 
making,  the  proper  methods  of  modern 
cooking  and  baking.  Students  are  taught 
to  prepare  tasty,  appetizing  meals  with 
emphasis  placed  on  non-destruction  of 
vitamins,  and  other  principles  of  cook¬ 
ing.  In  the  course  of  one  year  since  the 
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expansion  program,  these  schools  will 
have  trained  approximately  68,000  cooks 
and  bakers.  Working  through  our 
schools  as  agencies,  considerable  assis¬ 
tance  in  training  has  been  provided  by 
civilian  agencies.  The  most  beneficial  of 
these  has  been  the  National  Live  Stock 
and  Meat  Board,  which  has  given  invalu¬ 
able  aid  by  training  soldiers  in  meat  cut¬ 
ting,  and  other  phases  of  the  use  of  meat. 
They  have  allotted  time  and  money  to 
our  use  for  almost  one  year  now,  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  continue  their  work.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  appreciate  their  splendid  effort. 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  also  operates 
numerous  bakeries  of  which  there  are 
two  types.  First,  those  which  bake  in 
the  garrison  and  are  most  modern  in  de¬ 
sign  and  equipment.  These  units  vary 
in  size  from  those  which  supply  bread 
for  3000  men  to  those  which  provide  for 
70,000.  In  these  bakeries  the  very  latest 
type  of  labor  saving  machinery  and  most 
modern  baking  methods  are  used. 

In  order  to  keep  up  with  the  times, 
one  of  our  large  bakeries  has  been  baking 
bread,  incorporating  enriched  flour,  forti¬ 
fied  or  vitamized  yeast,  and  primary 
growth  and  brewers  yeast  on  different 
days.  Samples  are  then  sent  to  various 
laboratories  for  B  complex  and  mineral 
assays.  This  is  purely  an  experiment, 
but  the  information  garnered  will  be  in¬ 
valuable  should  we  find  that  our  menus 
are  lacking  in  the  valuable  B  vitamins 
and  should  be  stepped  up. 


The  second  type  of  bakeries  are  those 
which  provide  bread  for  soldiers  in  the 
field.  For  example  during  the  recent 
maneuvers  in  Louisiana,  field  bakeries 
were  established  to  bake  upwards  of 
200,000  lbs.  of  bread  per  day.  Close  to 
9,000,000  lbs.  of  bread  were  baked  during 
the  maneuvers.  At  the  present  we  are 
attempting  to  develop  more  efficient  and 
modern  field  bakery  units  and  extensive 
experimentation  is  under  way. 

We  realize  it  is  one  thing  to  plan  ade¬ 
quate  menus,  another  to  have  them  well 
prepared,  and  still  another  to  get  the 
variety  of  items  off  the  table  and  into 
the  man.  Our  sincere  hope  is  that  food 
habits  will  be  modified  and  improved 
where  this  is  desirable.  We  also  hope 
that  better  food  habits  will  be  carried 
back  to  civilian  life  when  the  men  go 
home.  They  come  from  different  racial 
backgrounds,  from  homes  of  varying  in¬ 
comes  and  degrees  of  culture;  men  with 
opposite  sets  of  food  habits,  tall  men, 
short  men,  fat  men,  thin  men — all  living 
together  in  groups  under  more  or  less 
standardized  conditions. 

The  science  of  warfare  has  and  is  pro¬ 
gressing.  The  science  of  the  supply  of 
food  to  Armies  has  progressed.  The 
science  of  nutrition  is  marching  on.  The 
Quartermaster  Corps  is  keeping  pace 
and  providing  meals  for  its  Mobile  Army 
which  will  keep  it  in  the  enviable  place 
it  now  holds — the  best  fed  Army  in  the 
world. 


CONTRACTORS  for  ARMY  CANNED  FOODS 


Awards  announced  November  1  by 
Chicago  Quartermaster  Depot  include  the 
following  canned  vegetables: 

CANNED  CORN 

Total  quantity — 200,400  No.  10  cans, 
5,736,184  No.  2  cans.  Total  value — $521,- 
012.79.  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chi¬ 
cago,  600,000  No.  2  cans,  $46,250.00; 
Onarga  Canning  Company,  Onarga,  480,- 
000  No.  2  cans,  $37,500.00;  California 
Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco,  480,000 
No.  2  cans,  $36,000.00;  Thomas  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Frederick,  Md.,  72,000  No.  10  cans, 
$28,959.00;  The  Rockfield  Canning  Co., 
Rockfield,  Wisconsin,  60,000  No.  10  cans, 
$24,000.00;  Burnham  and  Morrill  Com¬ 
pany,  Portland,  Maine,  240,000  No.  2 
cans,  $18,665.75;  Wisconsin  State  Can- 
ners  Co.,  Pickett,  Wis.,  240,000  No.  2 
cans,  $18,500.00;  Seeman  Brothers,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  240,000  No.  2  cans, 
$18,414.00;  A.  W.  Feeser  &  Company, 
Inc.,  Westminster,  Md.,  240,000  No.  2 
cans,  $18,222.50;  Columbus  Foods  Cor¬ 
poration,  Columbus,  Wis.,  204,000  No. 
2  cans,  $15,321.68;  Calumet-Dutch  Pack¬ 
ing  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  192,000  No.  2 
cans,  $14,800.00;  Iowa  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Vinton,  la.,  192,000  No.  2  cans, 
$14,500.00;  Baker  Canning  Company, 
Dundas,  Wis.,  36,000  No.  10  cans,  $14,- 
036.26;  Gibson  Canning  Company,  Gib¬ 


son  City,  Ill.,  180,000  No.  2  cans,  $13,- 
875.00;  Lake  Shore  Canning  Company, 
Port  Washington,  Wis.,  168,000  No.  2 
cans,  $13,100.50;  Cobb  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Cobb,  Wis.,  168,000  No.  2  cans, 
$12,950.00;  Saulsbury  Brothers,  Inc., 
Ridgely,  Md.,  32,400  No.  10  cans,  $12,- 
833.10;  Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  144,000  No.  2  cans,  $11,- 
286.00;  J.  M.  Thompson  &  Company, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  128,712  No.  2 
cans,  $10,009.38;  The  Illinois  Canning 
Company,  Hoopeston,  Ill.,  144,000  No.  2 
cans,  $10,800.00;  Reedsburg  Foods  Cor¬ 
poration,  Reedsburg,  Wis.,  120,000  No.  2 
cans,  $9,400.00;  The  Houghland  Packing 
Co.,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Ind.,  120,000  No.  2 
cans,  $9,357.50;  The  B.  F.  Shriver  Com¬ 
pany,  Westminster,  Md.,  120,000  No.  2 
cans,  $9,256.50;  Columbia  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Cambria,  Wis.,  120,000  No.  2  cans, 
$9,111.25;  Cambria  Canning  Corp.,  Fall 
River,  Wis.,  120,000  No.  2  cans,  $9,111.- 
25;  Kuner-Empson  Company,  Brighton, 
Colo.,  120,000  No.  2  cans,  $9,000.00; 
Independence  Canning  Corp.,  Indepen¬ 
dence,  la.,  120,000  No.  2  cans,  $8,865.00; 
Fairmont  Canning  Company,  Fairmont, 
Minn.,  96,000  No.  2  cans,  $7,400.00; 
Pardeeville  Canning  Company,  Pardee- 
ville,  Wis.,  96,000  No.  2  cans,  $7,289.00; 
Charles  T.  Wrightson  &  Son,  Easton, 
Md.,  72,000  No.  2  cans,  $5,614.50; 
Sauk  City  Canning  Co.,  Sauk  City, 
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Wis.,  72,000  No.  2  cans,  $5,614.50; 
Mammoth  Spring  Canning  Co.,  Sussex, 
Wis.,  72,000  No.  2  cans,  $5,466.75;  The 
Demeritt  Company,  Waterbury,  Vt., 
72,000  No.  2  cans,  $5,400.00;  Lodi  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Lodi,  Wis.,  60,000  No.  2 
cans,  $4,750.00;  Marshall  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Marshalltown,  la.,  48,000  No.  2 
cans,  $3,800.00;  H.  C.  Hemingway  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  48,000  No.  2  cans, 
$3,743.00;  The  Larsen  Company,  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  48,000  No.  2  cans,  $3,743.00; 
Waldo  Canning  Company,  Waldo  Wis., 
48,000  No.  2  cans,  $3,743.00;  Fuhremann 
Canning  Company,  Appleton,  Wis.,  36,- 
000  No.  2  cans,  $2,850.00;  Saukville  Can¬ 
ning  Co.,  Saukville,  Wis.,  36,000  No.  2 
cans,  $2,836.80;  Victor  Food  Corporation, 
Victor,  N.  Y.,  24,000  No.  2  cans,  $2,807.- 
25;  Edgett-Burnham  Company,  Newark, 
N.  Y.,  23,472  No.  2  cans,  $1,830.33. 


CANNED  SWEET  POTATOES 

Total  quantity — 3,348,000  No.  2% 
cans.  Total  value — $335,407.20.  Francis 

H.  Leggett  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

I, 200,000  cans,  $123,750.00;  Kettering- 
ham  Canning  Co.,  Ville  Platte,  La.,  540,- 
000  cans,  $49,500.00;  L.  H.  Herndon 
Canning  Co.,  Humboldt,  Tenn.,  360,000 
cans,  $35,460.00;  Walter  English,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  312,000  cans,  $32,500.00; 
Union  City  Canning  Co.,  Union  City, 
Tenn.,  240,000  cans,  $25,000.00;  Bardwell 
Canning  Company,  Bardwell,  Ky.,  240,- 
000  cans,  $24,000.00;  Roney  Canning 
Company,  Hickman,  Ky.,  240,000  cans, 
$24,000.00;  Pulaski  Canning  Company, 
Pulaski,  Tenn.,  120,000  cans,  $11,426.00; 
John  H.  Dulany  &  Son,  Fruitland,  Md., 
96,000  cans,  $9,771.20. 


SNAP  BEANS 

Total  quantity — 90,000  No.  10  cans, 
351,000  No.  2  cans.  Total  value — $68,- 
483.38.  Griggs  Canning  Co.,  Natalia, 
Texas,  60,000  No.  10  cans,  $26,250.00; 
Russell  &  Kelley  Canning  Co.,  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  24,000  No.  10  cans, 
96,000  No.  2  cans,  $17,523.00;  Country 
Gardens,  Inc.,  Gillett,  Wis.,  120,000  No. 
2  cans,  $10,047.00;  Olney  &  Carpenter, 
Inc.,  Wolcott,  N.  Y.,  63,600  No.  2  cans, 
$5,830.00;  H.  C.  Hemingway  &  Co., 
Auburn,  N.  Y.’,  48,000  No.  2  cans,  $4,- 
334.00;  Hathaway  Brothers,  Columbia 
Falls,  Maine,  6,000  No.  10  cans,  $2,339.- 
38;  Reedsburg  Foods  Corn.,  Reedsburg, 
Wis.,  24,000  No.  2  cans,  $2,160.00. 

In  addition  the  awards  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  quantities  of  canned  meats  were  also 
announced:  Pork  Luncheon  Meat  — 

Total  quantity  —  2,850,000  lbs.,  total 
value — $902,710.54;  Corned  Beef  Hash — 
Total  quantity  —  3,375,024  lbs.,  total 
value — $605,285.31;  Vienna  Style  Sau¬ 
sage  —  Total  quantity  — 1,326,924  lbs., 
total  value — $414,096.37 ;  Meat  and  Vege¬ 
table  Stew — Total  quantity — 1,499,988 
lbs.,  total  value — $233,125.95;  Meat  and 
Vegetable  Hash — Total  quantity — 611,- 
094  lbs.,  total  value  —  $119,615.43; 
Canned  Bacon — Total  quantity — 249,984 
lbs.,  total  value — $63,824.03. 


QUARTERLY  CANNED  FOODS  STOCK 
REPORT  FOR  OCTOBER  1,  1941 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association  and  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries 


Stocks  of  canned  peaches  and  pears  in 
the  hands  of  canners  and  distributors 
on  October  1,  1941,  were  larger  than  a 
year  earlier,  while  a  downward  trend  in 
stocks  of  salmon  continued,  according  to 
a  release  issued  October  31  by  J.  C.  Capt, 
Director  of  the  Census.  This  quarterly 
report  on  canners’  and  distributors’ 
stocks  of  canned  foods  is  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Canners  Association 
and  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries. 

In  contrast  to  the  developments  in  pre¬ 
ceding  quarters,  stocks  of  canned 
peaches  moved  upward  compared  with  a 
year  ago.  Canners’  stocks  were  16  per 
cent  above  a  year  ago,  this  quarter  being 
the  first  in  the  past  three  years  that 
stocks  have  exceeded  those  of  the  identi¬ 
cal  date  of  the  preceding  year.  This  gain 
is  accompanied  by  an  expansion  in  dis¬ 
tributors’  holdings.  Distributors’  stocks 
of  peaches  on  October  1  were  reported 
42  per  cent  above  a  year  ago,  while  on 
July  1  inventories  of  this  item  were  at 
1940  levels.  Canners’  stocks  of  pears  on 


October  1  were  about  equal  to  those  of 
a  year  ago.  During  the  1940-41  season 
stocks  had  run  double  those  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  season.  The  spread  of  39  per  cent 
over  October  1,  1940,  for  distributors’ 
stocks  of  pears  is  similar  to  that  recorded 
three  months  earlier. 

Following  unusually  low  stocks  earlier 
in  1941,  canners’  stocks  of  canned  corn 
exceeded  20  million  cases,  albsizes  com¬ 
bined,  on  October  1,  and  were  30  per  cent 
greater  than  on  the  same  date  a  year 
ago.  Distributors’  stocks  were  again  be¬ 
low  the  corresponding  date  of  1940,  but 
less  sharply  than  on  July  1  of  this  year. 
Canners’  stocks  of  peas  were  down  one- 
tenth  from  a  year  ago,  while  distributors’ 
inventories  were  about  equal  to  those  on 
October  1,  1940. 

Canned  tomatoes  in  distributors’  hands 
increased  6  per  cent  compared  with  the 
same  date  of  last  year.  Data  on  canners’ 
stocks  of  tomatoes  are  not  available  as 
of  October  1.  Because  the  pack  of  green 
and  wax  beans  has  continued  later  than 
usual  this  year,  stocks  in  canners’  hands 


REPRESENTATIVE  DISTRIBUTORS’  STOCKS,  SOLD  AND  UNSOLD 


Number  of 

Cases — All 

Sizes* 

Per  cent  Chanjte 

Oct. 

1,  1941  Oct.  1.  1941 

October  1, 

July  1. 

October  1. 

VS.  VS. 

Commodity 

1941 

1941 

1940  July  1.  1941  Oct.  1,  1940 

Peas  . 

1,348,567 

903,663 

1,332,156 

+49  +  1 

Corn  . 

1,050,839 

675,962 

1,196,979 

+55  —12 

Tomatoes  . 

1,009,712 

903,239 

952,773 

+  12  +  6 

Green  and  Wax  Beans . 

526,918 

309,612 

547,945 

+70  —  4 

Peaches  . 

990,424 

515,056 

699,496 

+92  +42 

Pears  . 

286,426 

258,008 

206,762 

+  11  +39 

Salmon,  total . 

261,890 

277,312 

296,797 

—  6  —12 

Reds  . 

71,727 

80,933 

121,332 

—11  —41 

Pinks  . 

144,358 

133,825 

114,369 

+  8  +26 

Other  . 

45,805 

62,554 

61,096 

—27  —25 

Tuna  . 

69,761 

103,821 

140,927 

—33  —50 

Sardines,  total . 

169,306 

147,349 

136,554 

+  15  +24 

California  . 

69,283 

82,270 

63,037 

—16  +10 

Maine  . . . 

91,515 

53,302 

47,503 

+72  +93 

Imported  . 

8,508 

11,777 

26,014 

—28 .  —67 

Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the 

Census. 

•Based  upon  reports  from  the 

same  firms  for  < 

sach  date. 

TOTAL 

CANNERS’  STOCKS.  SOLD  AND  UNSOLD 

Number  of 

Cases — All  Sizes 

October  1, 

July  1, 

October  1, 

Commodity 

1941 

1941 

1940 

Peas  . 

...  15,293,849 

1,101,735* 

17,086,917 

Corn  . 

...  20,096,583 

450,247 

15,439,968 

Tomatoes  . 

2,323,936 

** 

Green  and  Wax  Beans . 

** 

108,877 

4,889,000 

Peaches  . 

...  6,079,599 

285,094 

5,242,410 

Pears  . 

....  2,642,748 

532,651 

2,623,569 

Salmon,  total . 

...  1,470,033 

65,727 

1,624,243 

Alaska  Reds . 

146,360 

9,280 

465,923 

Pinks  . 

....  1,050,931 

25,047 

651,478 

Other  . 

272,742 

31,400 

506,84^ 

•Old  stocks  only. 

••New  pack  not  completed, 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


as  of  October  1  are  no  indication  of  avail¬ 
able  supply  and  are  therefore  not 
published. 

Downward  trends  are  shown  for  dis¬ 
tributors’  holdings  of  salmon  and  unsold 
stocks  in  packers’  hands,  decreases  in 
stocks  of  Alaska  reds  being  partially 
offset  by  increases  in  the  number  of  cases 
of  pinks.  The  net  decreases  from  a  year 
ago  were  very  similar,  9  per  cent  for 
packers  and  12  per  cent  for  intermediary 
warehouses.  The  fluctuations  among  the 
varieties,  however,  were  more  marked 
for  unsold  stocks  of  canners — a  69  per 
cent  decrease  in  Alaska  reds  and  a  61 
per  cent  increase  in  pinks.  Distributors’ 
stocks  of  Alaska  reds  were  down  41  per 
cent  while  pinks  were  26  per  cent  above 
October  1,  1940.  That  canners’  unsold 
stocks  are  lower  this  year  in  face  of  a 
larger  pack  than  in  1940  is  a  measure 
of  the  increase  in  demand  for  salmon. 

Distributors’  holdings  of  other  canned 
fish  covered  by  this  report  indicated  di¬ 
vergent  trends.  Stocks  of  tuna  were 
down  one-third  from  July  1  and  were 
equal  to  only  one-half  of  those  a  year 
ago.  While  stocks  of  imported  sardines 
have  diminished  sharply  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war,  distributors  continue 
well  stocked  with  domestic  varieties. 
Stocks  of  Maine  sardines  were  reported 
double  those  a  year  ago,  while  those  of 
California  varieties  were  up  one-tenth. 

Canners’  stocks  of  vegetables  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  report  were  compiled  by 
the  National  Canners  Association,  while 
salmon  inventories  of  packers  were  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fish¬ 
eries.  They  represent  99  per  cent  of  the 
total  pack.  All  data  for  distributors  and 
for  canners  of  peaches  and  pears  were 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
They  are  based,  in  each  case,  on  a  repre¬ 
sentative  sample. 

COLONEL  BARRY  COES  EAST 

Colonel  Henry  B.  Barry,  Q.M.C.,  one 
of  the  leading  military  personalities  in 
Chicago  during  the  past  5  years,  left 
Chicago,  November  1,  to  take  over  a  new 
assignment  in  the  East  on  November  15. 
Colonel  Barry  recently  relinquished  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Chicago  Quartermaster  De¬ 
pot,  1819  West  Pershing  Road,  to 
Brigadier  General  Joseph  E.  Barzynski, 
after  a  3-year  term  as  it’s  head.  The 
Colonel’s  new  duties  will  be  similar  in 
scope  to  those  he  performed  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Depot. 

The  last  local  command  simply  adds 
another  milestone  to  Colonel  Barry’s  al¬ 
ready  long  and  successful  military  career 
with  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  Under 
his  direction,  the  local  Depot  effectively 
absorbed  the  tremendous  amount  of  ac¬ 
tivity  now  taking  place  there  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  National  Defense  Program. 
During  his  command  the  Chicago  Depot 
became  one  of  the  largest  food  procure¬ 
ment  establishments  in  the  Army. 

BUYS  FISH  CANNERY 

Angelo  Lucido  has  purchased  fish 
canning  Plant  No.  2  at  Monterey,  Calif., 
from  the  San  Carlos  Canning  Co. 


WILBUR  CARLSON  RESIGNS 

Wilbur  Carlson,  Secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Corn  Canners  Service  Bureau  has 
been  appointed  to  the  position  of  special 
field  representative  of  the  Kraft  Cheese 
Co.,  it  was  announced  in  Chicago  last 
week  by  J.  L.  Kraft,  president  of  the 
Kraft  Company.  Carlson,  the  announce¬ 
ment  said  will  direct  his  activities  from 
the  Kraft  headquarters  building  in 
Chicago. 

Carlson  was  in  charge  of  agricultural 
promotional  and  publicity  work  with  the 
Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  up  to  1938  when  he  became  director 
of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  authority. 
In  1939  he  accepted  the  position  as  the 
first  executive  secretary  of  the  Corn 
Canners’  Service  Bureau  and  has  sex’ved 
the  industry  as  such  until  now. 

Associated  with  the  food  and  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  since  the  earliest  days  of  his 
career,  Carlson  was  editor  of  the  Pure 
Milk  Products  Press  in  Madison  before 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  of  that  State.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  Counsel  with  the  Corn  Bureau 
and  its  Trustees  until  convention  time. 


EMIL  KOSTER  DIES  OF  INJURIES 

Emil  H.  Koster,  Secretary  and  Sales 
Manager  of  the  Kuner-Empson  Company, 
Brighton,  Colorado,  who  was  reported 
seriously  injured  in  the  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  in  which  Emil  R.  Mayer,  company 
Production  Manager,  was  killed  October 
3,  died  two  days  later  as  a  result  of  the 
injuries.  Although  it  was  reported  that 
the  Koster-Mayer  machine  had  skidded 
on  a  wet  pavement,  it  now  develops  that 
the  other  car  skidded  into  the  path  of 
their  machine. 

OZARK  MEETING 

President  C.  R.  Lloyd  has  announced 
that  the  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Ozark  Can¬ 
ners  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Colonial  Hotel,  Springfield,  Missouri,  on 
Friday,  November  14. 

LeROY  FARMER’S  WIFE  DIES 

The  many  friends  of  J.  LeRoy  Farmer, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  who  operates  a  num¬ 
ber  of  canneries  under  his  name,  will 
learn  with  much  regret  of  the  death  of 
his  wife  on  Monday  evening,  November 
3.  The  funeral  took  place  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  from  Turner  Chapel,  Cedar 
Rapids  with  burial  at  Tipton,  Iowa. 

WILLIAM  R.  CONOVER 

William  R.  Conover,  79  year  old  Pres¬ 
ident  and  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  food 
brokerage  firm  of  Clemmer  &  Conover, 
died  last  week  upon  his  return  from  a 
ten  days  cruise  to  Savannah  for  his 
health.  Mr.  Conover  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  firm  since  1911  and  had 
many  friends  in  the  food  industry. 


MICHIGAN  CANNERS  ELECT 
DON  MORGAN 

Don  S.  Morgan,  John  C.  Morgan  Com¬ 
pany,  Traverse  City,  Michigan,  who  has 
served  as  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Michigan  Canners’  Association  for  the 
past  two  years,  was  elected  President  to 
succeed  Gleason  B.  Rollins,  at  the  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  of  the  Association  held  at 
St.  Joseph,  November  4  and  5. 

Among  the  speakers  to  address  the 
convention  were  Robert  C.  Paulus,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  A.  J.  Campbell,  President  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association  and 
Happer  Payne  of  the  National  Canners 
Association’s  Labeling  Committee.  The 
program  was  a  very  interesting  one. 

Robert  Payne  of  Eau  Claire  (Michi¬ 
gan)  Packing  Company,  was  elected 
Vice-  President  and  William  Kinnaird  of 
Northern  Processing  Company,  Traverse 
City,  was  elected  to  succeed  Don  Morgan 
as  Secretary-Treasurer. 

INDIANA  PROGRAM 

Speakers  to  address  the  Fall  Meeting 
of  the  Indiana  Canners  Association,  to 
be  held  Thursday  and  Friday,  November 
13  and  14,  at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  will  include  Robert  C.  Paulus, 
President  of  the  National  Canners  As¬ 
sociation,  representatives  of  the  Army, 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora¬ 
tion,  National  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion,  National  Food  Brokers  Association 
and  National  Canners  Association  on 
grade  labeling  and  priorities. 

The  wives  of  canners  and  supply  men 
will  attend  the  third  Annual  Ladies 
Luncheon  and  party  at  noon,  November 
13.  Afterwards  an  interesting  tour 
through  the  Real  Silk  Hosiery  factory, 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  hosiery  in 
the  world,  will  be  personally  conducted. 

Beginning  at  ten  o’clock  Wednesday 
morning,  November  12,  the  Annual  Trap 
Shoot  will  be  held  at  Carmel  Gun  Club, 
Carmel,  Indiana,  located  about  10  miles 
north  of  Indianapolis  on  State  Road  31. 
These  shoots  have  proven  quite  interest¬ 
ing  in  former  years  and  an  exceptionally 
large  participation  is  expected. 

CEILING  FOR  STEEL  DRUMS 

A  schedule  establishing  ceiling  prices 
on  used  steel  drums  substantially  below 
present  levels  is  now  being  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
will  be  issued  shortly,  Leon  Henderson, 
administrator,  announced  October  31. 

Steel  drums  are  widely  used  in  trans¬ 
portation  of  petroleum  products,  chemi¬ 
cals,  and  food  products.  New  55  gallon 
steel  drums  of  standard  construction  sell 
for  $2.72  each  in  the  East.  Recently  the 
demand  has  been  so  great  that  prices 
of  second  hand  drums  of  this  type  have 
risen  to  nearly  double  the  price  for  the 
new  drum.  The  schedule  will  establish 
a  more  normal  relation  between  price  of 
the  new  and  used  product. 
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HAWAIIAN  CANNERY  MAKES  INTEREST¬ 
ING  SURVEY  OF  ITS  VISITORS 

An  indication  of  the  interest  of  the 
thousands  who  disembark  in  Honolulu 
can  be  seen  in  the  figures  tallied  by  the 
Dole  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company  which 
operates  in  Honolulu  the  world’s  largest 
fruit  cannery.  Open  house  is  held  every 
working  day  for  anyone  who  wishes  to 
see  how  its  products  are  prepared. 
Special  guides  in  colorful  uniforms  con¬ 
duct  visitors  over  portions  of  the  33  acres 
of  floor  space  in  the  plant. 

Despite  a  59  per  cent  drop  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  visitors  from  foreign  countries, 
a  total  of  26,819  persons  were  clocked 
through  the  canning  plant  during  the 
fiscal  year  recently  ended,  as  compared 
with  29,373  for  the  previous  similar 
period. 

These  visitors  were  made  up  of  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  of  48 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  of 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  and  of  43  foreign 
countries.  There  was  a  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  South  Americans  who  saw 
pineapples  being  prepared  for  their 
metal  jackets. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  travel  is  seen 
in  these  figures:  Australian  visitors  to 
the  canning  plant  decreased  from  488  in 
1939-40  to  72  in  1940-41 ;  Canadians  from 
231  to  52;  Swedes  from  20  to  1;  New 
Zealanders  from  241  to  30;  and  English 
from  99  to  23.  Four  Italians  and  the 
same  number  of  Syrians  made  the  in¬ 
spection  tour  during  the  earlier  year  but 
these  nationalities  were  not  represented 
during  the  latter  year.  The  decline  for 
China  was  from  367  to  250,  and  for 
Japan  from  1,074  to  299. 

Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the 
cannery  visitors  came  from  the  mainland 
or  from  foreign  countries.  The  five 
highest  States  and  the  number  of  cannery 
visitors  from  each  follow  in  order:  Cali¬ 
fornia,  4,918;  New  York,  813;  Illinois, 
490;  Pennsylvania,  358;  and  Washington, 
330. 

The  Dole  plant  strongly  appeals  to 
army  and  navy  personnel,  3,429  uni¬ 
formed  members  of  the  services  making 
the  inspection  tour.  In  addition,  approxi¬ 
mately  4,500  members  of  their  families 
and  the  families  of  defense  workers 
visited  the  plant. 

Every  ship  entering  or  leaving  Hono¬ 
lulu  harbor  passes  within  easy  view  of 
the  huge  pineapple  perched  on  top  one 
of  the  cannery  buildings.  It  is  not  only 
a  reminder  that  pineapple  is  the  second 
’argest  industry  in  the  Territory,  but  it 
also  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  cannery. 

CONSIDER  NEW  PLANTS 

The  Blue  Channel  Corporation,  crab- 
ineat  packers  of  Port  Royal,  South  Caro- 
ina,  are  considering  plans  for  the  loca- 
lon  of  a  plant  at  New  Orleans  and  an¬ 
other  between  New  Orleans  and  Florida. 

MclRVIN  CAL-PAK  PERSONNEL 
DIRECTOR 

D.  W.  Mclrvin  has  been  made  director 
"I  personnel  for  the  California  Packing 
Corporation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


A  HAND  PACK  FILLER 
FOR  SPECIALTY  CANNERS 

Various  automatic  attachments  and 
accessories  for  the  F.  M.  C.  Hand  Pack 
Filler  are  the  latest  equipment  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  by  Food  Machinery  Corporation. 
These  include  a  new  type  Hopper,  which 
makes  filling  almost  completely  automatic 
at  good  speed;  Rotary  Brushing  Attach¬ 
ment;  Pack-Briner  and  Vibrating  Can 
Track.  If  desired,  automatic  juicing  at¬ 
tachment  and  plain  hopper  can  also  be 
supplied. 

These  new  attachments  are  of  special 
interest  to  specialty  canners  or  those  who 
have  “tricky”  filling  jobs,  but  they  also 
can  be  used  to  good  advantage  by  any 
plant  doing  a  general  line  of  canning. 
The  new  equipment,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Hand  Pack  Filler,  makes  possible 
the  practically  automatic  filling  of  such 
products  as  Julienne  potatoes  and  other 
shoestring  products;  cut,  sliced  and  diced 
or  mixed  vegetables;  sliced  fruits,  maca¬ 
roni,  pickles,  fish  flakes,  popcorn,  cocoa- 
nut,  olives,  citron  peal,  oven  baked  beans 
and  many  other  products. 

Several  unique  operations  are  fea¬ 
tures: — Cans  are  fed  continuously  and 
placed  automatically  in  accurate  register 
with  the  filling  openings.  The  entire 
carrying  table  revolves,  as  well  as  the 
center  bowl  carrying  the  product  to  be 
filled.  Cans  and  filling  openings  are 
placed  very  closely  together  and  locked 
into  position  to  give  large  capacity  with 
small  floor  space.  The  entire  top  is  of 
stainless  steel,  as  are  all  parts  coming  in 
contact  with  the  product.  Bowl  and  fill¬ 
ing  ring  are  all  one  piece,  quickly  inter¬ 
changeable  for  various  size  cans. 

Considerable  labor-saving  is  effected 
by  the  use  of  the  automatic  attachments 
and  accessories.  For  example,  when  the 
automatic  hopper  is  employed,  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  necessary  to  have  only  one  operator 
stationed  at  the  hand  pack  filler  to  in¬ 
spect  the  cans  as  they  come  from  the 
machine.  Other  accessories  do  the  work 
of  hand  operators  at  high  speed  and  with 
great  efficiency. 

LABEL  FIRMS  IN  ANTI-TRUST 
INDICTMENTS 

A  special  Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Los 
Angeles,  recently  indicted  twenty  litho¬ 
graphing  corporations  and  thirty-one  in¬ 
dividuals,  charging  conspiracy  to  violate 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  and  to  il¬ 
legally  fix  prices.  The  Government 
charges  that  the  Graphic  Arts  Institute 
of  San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Seattle 
is  the  group’s  agency — putting  these 
lithographing  and  label  manufacturers 
together — and  names  in  the  indictments 
all  of  the  well-known  label  producers  on 
the  Coast.  This  action  follows  along  the 
lines  which  the  Federal  Department  of 
Justice  has  been  pursuing  all  over  the 
country  lately. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Carlton  F.  Sturdy  of  the  American 
Can  Company  Speaking  Service  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  Mount  Lebanon  (Pennsylvania) 
Woman’s  Club  on  November  10. 


FRANK  CORRELL  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Frank  E.  Gorrell,  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association,  is  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  visitor.  He  is  to  attend  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
Pacific  Fisheries  at  Del  Monte  and  later 
plans  to  address  members  of  the  Can¬ 
ners  League  of  California  at  a  special 
luncheon  gathering  to  be  held  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  in  San  Francisco.  It  is 
expected  that  this  gathering  will  also  be 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  Office 
of  Production  Management  and  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration. 

HENRY  J.  BIGGER  DIES 

Henry  J.  Bigger,  General  IVfenager  for 
the  American  Can  Company,  Canadian 
District,  died  suddenly,  November  2,  at 
his  home  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Mr.  Bigger  was  59  years  old.  Starting 
work  with  the  American  Can  Company 
when  he  had  finished  school  at  the  age 
of  19,  Mr.  Bigger  had  served  as  Local 
Sales  Manager  at  Portland,  Oregon,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  the  Company  at  Van¬ 
couver,  and  later  as  General  Manager  of 
the  Canadian  District.  Survivors  beside 
his  widow  are  three  daughters  and  one 
son. 


PACKAGING  INSTITUTE  ELECTS 

Officers  and  directors  were  announced 
by  the  Packaging  Institute,  following  the 
annual  meeting  at  the  Westchester 
Country  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  on  October 
16-17,  as  follows: 

PRESIDENT  — George  R.  Webber, 
Manager,  Package  Development  Bureau, 
Standard  Brands,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey; 
VICE-PRESIDENTS:  A  Vernon  Shan¬ 
non,  Sales  Manager,  Westfield  River 
Paper  Company,  Russell,  Massachusetts; 
Wallace  D.  Kimball,  1st  Vice-President 
Standard-Knapp  Corporation,  Portland, 
Connecticut.  DIRECTORS  elected  are: 
Production  Division,  William  M.  Bristol, 
Jr.,  Bristol-Myers  Company,  Joel  Y. 
Lund,  Lambert  Pharmacal  Company; 
Machinery  Division,  Wallace  D.  Kimball, 
Standard-Knapp  Corporation,  Kendall 
D.  Doble,  Pneumatic  Scale  Corporation, 
Ltd.;  Supplies  Division,  H.  A.  Barnby, 
Owens-Illinois;  Hal  W.  •  Johnston, 
Stecher-Traung  Lithograph  Corporation. 
Howard  A.  Sumner,  Norwich  Pharmacal 
Company,  was  re-elected  Chairman  of 
the  Production  Division,  and  Stanley  L. 
King,  Monsanto  Chemical  Company 
was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Supplies 
Division. 

The  Packaging  Machinery  Manufac¬ 
turers  Institute,  which  operates  as  the 
Machinery  Division  of  the  Institute, 
elected  as  President  Charles  L.  Barr, 
Vice  President,  F.  B.  Redington  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  and  as  Vice-Presidents 
Wallace  D.  Kimball,  Standard-Knapp 
Corporation  and  George  A.  Mohlman, 
Package  Machinery  Company.  Roy  E. 
Johnson,  Arenco  Machine  Company, 
New  York,  was  elected  to  the  directorate 
of  the  Machinery  group. 
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WAR  PRICES  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


IT  will  be  well  to  return  briefly,  to  the  speech  of 
Douglas  MacKeachie,  director  of  purchases  of  The 
Office  of  Production  Management  at  the  recent  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Association  of  Food  Chains  in 
Chicago.  We  quote  from  a  part: 

“I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  food  supply  branch 
of  the  division  of  purchases  is  working  very  closely  with  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration’s  Food  Section.  My  contact 
with  the  price  administration  men  has  fully  convinced  me 
of  their  serious  intention  to  stabilize  food  prices.  They 
have  done  and  I  believe  they  will  continue  to  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  avert  a  food  price  spiral.  Do  not  let 
yourself  be  deceived  by  the  fact  that  so  far  only  one  food 
product — sugar — is  under  a  price  ceiling.  Other  food  prod¬ 
ucts  will  go  under  price  ceilings  if  the  necessity  arises.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  frankly  that  the  action 
of  the  food  industry  itself  will  ultimately  determine  whether 
or  not  price  controls  must  be  applied  to  the  field  of 
distribution.” 

If  other  speakers,  equally  well  informed  as  Mr. 
MacKeachie,  might  be  quoted  the  story  would  be  the 
same.  Government  is  so  far  making  a  determined 
effort  to  keep  prices  of  foods  at  retail  from  getting  out 
of  hand  as  they  did  during  World  War  I.  In  the  main, 
the  retail  dealer,  both  chain  and  independent,  is  con¬ 
tent  to  go  along  with  the  crowd,  taking  things  as  they 
come  but  with  a  weather  eye  to  the  main  chance  for 
the  bulwarking  of  their  individual  positions  as  pur¬ 
veyors  of  foods  to  the  great  American  Housewife.  So 
far  the  advantage  has  clearly  been  with  the  chain  store 
system,  with  its  millions  of  financial  resources  on  which 
to  draw  when  conditions  indicated  the  wise  operator, 
able  to  do  so,  should  stock  warehouses  before  advances 
in  price  that  seemed  inevitable.  I  say  the  advantage 
has  been  with  them  and  little  can  be  done  about  it  now. 
However,  the  canners  of  the  country  will  be  short 
sighted  indeed,  if  they  allow  a  temporary  condition  to 
cause  them  to  loose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  normal 
times  they  must  depend  on  the  independent  retail  and 
wholesale  grocer  for  initial  distribution  of  any  new 
food  product,  to  say  the  least.  And  generally,  the  out¬ 
put  of  our  factories  would  rot  in  them  if  we  all  felt 
compelled  to  depend  one  hundred  per  cent  on  chains 
and  super  food  markets  for  our  distribution. 

Do  not  be  mistaken  about  the  advantage  the  chains 
have  at  present  and  one  that  is  very  largely  of  our 
making.  I  refer  to  their  ability  to  sell  goods  in  most 
instances  at  prices  just  about  present  costs  or  only  a 
little  higher.  Independent  retailers  on  the  other  hand, 
have  no  large  accumulations  of  capital  to  be  invested 
in  stocks  with  which  to  serve  their  trade  day  by  day. 
Already  housewives  are  operating  on  budgets  for  foods 
that  are  reduced  sharply  from  those  of  a  year  ago.  The 
situation  gets  worse  day  after  day.  Complicated  at 
present  by  the  efforts  of  many  distributors  to  unload 


goods  in  over  stock  in  order  that  capital  may  be  re¬ 
leased  for  the  purchase  of  goods  needed  currently.  Let 
these  conditions  continue  long  enough  and  one  after 
another  of  independent  wholesale  and  retail  grocers 
will  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  business  and  if  this  hap¬ 
pens  everyone  in  the  business  will  be  the  looser,  the 
canner  included,  because  of  the  reasons  I  have  already 
advanced. 

We  read  a  lot  about  the  position  of  the  chains  as  far 
as  economical  distribution  of  food  is  concerned,  but  we 
must  also  not  forget  we  have  300,000  independent  re¬ 
tail  grocers  in  the  United  States  and  that  on  them 
depend  a  great  many  families  for  their  food  supplies. 
We  must  also  recall  that  as  times  get  tough  the  inde¬ 
pendent  retail  food  distributor  is  also  a  banker,  if  you 
please,  carrying  many  thousands  of  families  between 
jobs,  during  the  emergency  operations  that  come  to 
many  sooner  or  later,  and  the  spells  of  illness  that 
strike  unawares.  It  is  the  unbiased  opinion  of  those 
in  a  position  to  know  that  we  cannot  feed  the  nation 
at  any  time  and  do  it  on  a  cash  basis  as  chain  stores 
would  lead  you  to  believe. 

As  long  as  this  is  the  case,  let’s  give  thought  to  what 
we  can  do  to  help  the  independent  remain  in  business 
during  what  are  bound  to  be  stormy  times.  One  price 
to  all  is  almost  so  old  in  practice  and  theory  that  we 
need  only  touch  on  that.  Occasional  lapses  from  what 
ought  to  be  the  A  B  Cs  of  good  salesmanship  have 
carried  with  them  as  a  rule  so  much  adverse  publicity 
that  they  are  becoming  rarer  and  rarer  as  should  be 
the  case.  Interstate  corporations  dealing  in  the  retail¬ 
ing  of  food  have  plenty  of  advantage  inherent  in  size 
and  capitalization  without  our  going  to  the  unneeded 
extreme  of  price  concessions. 

There  is  nothing  illegal  or  underhanded  in  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  allowances  for  advertising  of  one’s  products  as 
long  as  such  allowances  are  available  to  all  parties  in 
the  trade  and  are  not  considered  when  retail  prices 
are  made.  In  fact,  as  costs  of  doing  business  rise  we 
expect  to  see  more  and  more  contracts  made  with  both 
chains,  supers  and  groups  of  independent  retail  gro¬ 
cers  for  this  very  important  point  of  purchase  adver¬ 
tising  our  goods.  As  long  as  we  may  engage  in  such 
advertising,  let’s  do  so  and  at  the  same  time,  help  the 
independent  get  a  break  he  really  deserves.  Let’s  write 
in  our  contracts  for  advertising  that  no  payments  are 
to  be  made  if  goods  are  sold  at  less  than  current  costs. 
Some  may  argue  that  we  do  not  go  far  enough  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  suggestion,  that  we  should  stand  out  for  a 
resale  price  that  will  allow  the  retail  dealer  at  least 
a  small  profit.  This  seems  impracticable  inasmuch 
as  we  must  look  out  for  our  own  interests  as  well  as 
those  of  our  distributors.  There  is  no  use  denying 
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that  the  lower  the  price  of  an  article  to  the  consumer 
the  greater  the  movement  over  a  period,  but  such 
movement,  if  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller 
dealer,  will  in  time  ruin  our  business.  Some  relief 
from  present  conditions  will  be  experienced  by  our 
following  out  the  suggestions  made  here,  and  movement 
to  the  consumer  will  not  be  greatly  checked. 

In  fixing  our  base  prices,  let’s  bear  in  mind  our  costs, 
a  reasonable  profit  and  let  it  go  at  that.  You  can’t 
repeal  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  but  because  an 
article  of  food  is  scarce,  as  far  as  the  civilian  supply 
is  concerned,  is  no  sound  reason  why  it  should  be  from 
ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  higher  than  it  would  have  been 
had  the  supply  been  a  large  one.  The  fact  you  can  get 
the  higher  price  without  difficulty  has  no  bearing  on 
the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  higher  price  when  man¬ 
ufacturing  conditions  alone  do  not  warrant  it.  Let  the 
pricing  of  goods  get  out  of  hand  because  of  shortages 
and  we  will  have  price  ceilings,  and  no  mistake.  Take 
a  leaf  from  the  pricing  book  of  the  department  stores. 
In  the  main  fall  sales  have  been  run,  department  man¬ 
agers  have  had  their  usual  fling  at  whooping  up  busi¬ 
ness,  all  the  familiar  paraphernalia  of  gigantic  move¬ 
ments  of  dry  goods  to  consumers  have  appeared  but 
we  have  not  been  plagued  with  an  orgy  of  price  raises 
that  have  been  unwarranted.  Let’s  follow  this  example 
and  keep  our  skirts  clean,  too,  when  the  housewife 
begins  asking  why  so  and  so  and  such  and  such  is  so 
much  higher. 

Our  example  will  do  a  lot  toward  carrying  out  these 
suggestions;  better  still,  our  advices  to  distributors 
will  help  them  in  fixing  prices  in  turn.  Counsel  with 
them  that  they,  too,  avoid  extremes  in  pricing  just  as 
the  department  stores  have  avoided  them. 

An  orderly  movement  of  goods  from  our  canneries 
to  the  wholesaler,  through  the  wholesaler  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  from  him  to  the  housewife  will  assist  ma¬ 
terially  in  keeping  prices  stable.  Note  that  already 
wholesalers  buying  large  quantities  of  number  ten 


goods  face  the  fact  the  Government  does  not  wish  to 
buy  from  them  but  from  the  canner  direct.  No  one 
feels  the  wholesaler  is  at  fault  in  wanting  this  busi¬ 
ness  if  it  is  to  be  had,  but  if  Uncle  Sam  feels  he  must 
buy  from  first  hands,  who  are  we  to  say  he  can’t  and 
get  away  with  the  complaint! 

Above  all  else,  avoid  the  encouragement  of  specula¬ 
tive  buying.  If  any  reader  was  in  the  distribution  of 
food  during  the  war  twenty  years  ago,  if  any  of  them 
ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
sugar  in  the  last  World  War,  you  know  how  highly 
speculative  such  dealings  were.  You  will  remember 
that  at  one  time  more  refined  sugar  was  on  order  from 
the  refiners  than  was  available  in  the  whole  world.  But 
still,  jobbers  ordered  still  more  sugar,  feeling  certain 
it  would  not  be  delivered,  certainly  not  for  a  long  time. 
And  then,  almost  over  night,  all  the  orders  were  filled 
and  jobbers  from  Maine  to  California  went  so  broke 
the  wholesaling  of  food  has  never  been  the  same  since. 

We  will  probably  not  see  a  repetition  of  this  in  the 
current  holocaust  but  we  want  to  avoid  it  in  our  in¬ 
dustry  if  we  can,  and  we  can.  No  one  can  do  it  for 
us,  we  must  protect  ourselves  from  those  who  would 
buy  and  buy  and  buy  without  any  particularly  good 
idea  of  when  selling  will  start.  I  have  already  told 
you  in  other  articles  about  the  product  that  cannot 
be  ordered  until  a  jobber’s  stock  is  exhausted,  and  we 
need  not  go  to  such  an  extreme  in  protecting  our  brands 
from  staying  in  someone’s  warehouse  while  others  do 
without,  but  we  can  take  care  that  our  customers  are 
not  carrying  over  stocks  that  are  unwarranted  by  the 
total  of  the  commodity  available  in  the  hands  of  all 
canners  and  distributors. 

Our  eventual  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  we 
avoid  unwarranted  price  advances  in  our  products. 
Our  peace  of  mind  will  be  an  inspiration  if  we  can 
but  do  our  part  in  the  avoidance  of  hoarding  by  dealers 
and  consumers  alike.  The  task  is  a  gigantic  one  but 
it  can  be  done.  Let’s  do  it  1 


DATES  SET 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Northwest 
Canners  Association  will  be  held  at 
Seattle,  January  7,  8  and  9. 

The  Northwest  Frozen  Foods  Associ¬ 
ation  will  hold  its  convention  in  Seattle 
on  December  4  and  5.  Hotel  headquar¬ 
ters  have  not  been  definitely  set. 

FRANK  M.  WILSON  COMPANY 

F.  M.  Wilson  and  David  House  have 
filed  a  statement  to  indicate  that  they  are 
engaged  in  business  at  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  under  the  firm  name  of  the  Frank 
M.  Wilson  Company.  The  firm  conducts 
a  food  brokerage  business. 

A  PUZZLER 

As  strange  as  it  may  seem  a  report  of 

he  Department  of  Commerce  for  the 
-first  half  of  each  respective  year  'shows 
U.  S.  Imports  of  Whiskey  rose  from 
about  4,000,000  gallons  in  1939  to  about 
5,000,000  gallons  in  1940,  and  slightly 
more  than  5,000,000  gallons  in  1941. 


DEFENSE  HANDBOOKS 

Two  important  defense  handbooks,  one 
summarizing  all  price  and  priority  regu¬ 
lations  to  date  and  the  other  listing  every 
product  subject  to  export  control,  have 
just  been  published  by  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

All  government  and  voluntary  price 
controls  and  priorities  are  brought  up  to 
date  in  the  Price  and  Priority  Digest. 
In  addition  to  giving  the  status  of  nearly 
200  commodities  and  commodity  groups, 
prospects  for  civilian  allotments  are  also 
reviewed  for  quick  reference  on  part  of 
the  purchasing  executive. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Export  Control 
List  embraces  32  pages  of  product  list¬ 
ings  with  all  licensing  and  destination 
symbols  posted  next  to  each  item.  It  is 
the  fifth  revision  of  what  has  become 
recognized  as  the  most  authentic  export 
guide  available  today. 

Both  supplements  have  been  published 
in  handy  tabloid  form  and  may  be  had 
at  10  cents  each  from  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  63  Park  Row, 
New  York.  A  limited  supply  of  O.P.M. 


and  O.P.A.  order  texts,  as  published  in 
the  columns  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
is  also  available  at  the  same  price. 

NEW  TEXAS  CANNERY 

The  Engelman  Products  Company, 
Elsa,  Texas,  is  building  a  new  two  story 
vegetable  and  citrus  products  processing 
plant  at  a  cost  of  over  $50,000  with 
equipment. 

FLORIDA  CANNERY 

The  Peace  River  Canning  Company 
has  been  formed  at  Wauchula,  Florida, 
with  a  capital  of  200  shares  of  $100  par 
value,  by  H.  L.  Miller  and  others. 

JOHN  DAVIS  WARDE  DEAD 

John  Davis  Warde,  for  years  associated 
with  the  sales  departments  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  wholesale  grocery  firms, 
passed  away  October  13.  A  native  of 
this  city,  he  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Stella;  a  son,  John  Davis  Warde,  Jr., 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Norris  Gregory. 
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THE  1941  DIRECTORY  OF  CAHNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  32nd  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Cannere  Aeeociation, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  Street,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


Tmie  Westminster. Md. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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SPLIT  LOAD  PEA  DEGRADED 


The  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  Split  Load  Pea  Regrader  accomplished  what  no  other  pea  grader  on 
the  market  accomplished.  It  splits  the  load  so  as  to  get  quadruple  capacity  on  the  screens,  and 
regrades  the  split.  No  other  grader  that  we  know  of  regrades  the  split,  as  it  is  a  patented  feature. 
Furthermore,  this  grader  is  built  to  set  in  the  same  space  as  your  old  Colossus  Grader. 

THE  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  COMPANY,  BERLIN,  WIS. 

Single  Unit  or  A  Complete  Canning  Plant 


THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  On  Solid  Foundation — Heavier  De¬ 
mand  Almost  Certain — A  List  of  “Bargains” 
— Shrimp  and  Oyster  Prices — Grapefruit 

Situation — Irrigation  in  the  East — 
Wilbur  Carlson  Resigns 

THE  MARKET — Experienced  mar¬ 
ket  students,  even  where  they 
would  like  to  favor  th6  buyer,  see 
quite  clearly  that  lower  prices  on 
canned  foods,  even  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  lull  in  buying,  are  out  of  the 
question.  This  matter  is  con¬ 
sidered  elsewhere  in  this  issue — 
read  the  market  reports  from  all  the 
prominent  canned  foods  selling 
centers  in  this  issue,  and  you  will 
see  there  is  no  need  to  use  space 
here  to  repeat.  Hold  your  present 
prices  and  you  will  dispose  of  all 
you  have,  and  that  will  help  stabi¬ 
lize  the  retail  market,  where  prices 
are  beginning  to  run  wild.  We 
don’t  think  there  is  any  danger  of 
a  price  ceiling  on  canners’  prices, 
but  it  may  come  on  retail  prices, 
and  that  would  be  somewhat  of  an 
advantage  to  our  whole  industry. 
Old  timers  tell  you  that  the  public 
will  not  buy  when  prices  get  too 
high ;  but  that  is  no  longer  true  in 
these  times,  and  it  will  not  again  be 
true  until  after  the  duration.  They 
have  the  money,  and  these  new 
rich  rather  like  paying  what  they 
know  to  be  extravagant  prices  for 
what  they  want.  So  long  as  the 
armament  drive  keeps  up,  with  a 
steady  increase  in  employment  as 
is  bound  to  happen  for  another 
year  at  least,  and  at  present  good 
wage  levels,  food  prices  will  not 
deter  the  consumers.  Other  prices, 
possibly ;  but  not  food  prices.  Bear 
in  mind  that  the  60  per  cent  of  our 
population  which  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  exist  upon  meager  wages, 
and  ^ith  not  sufficient  foods,  and 
particularly  not  a  sufficiently 
varied  diet,  now  are  getting  back  to 
work  and  getting  good  wages. 
That  is  what  is  making  the  pres¬ 
ent  strong  market,  taking  up  all 
carry-overs  and  eating  heavily  into 
’41  packs,  rather  than  Government 


defense  buying;  and  since  that  ab¬ 
sorption  of  these  under-privileged 
has  not  yet  been  completed,  further 
demands  on  food  suppliers  may  be 
looked  for,  as  more  of  them  get  to 
work. 

The  producers  of  foods,  canned 
or  otherwise,  are  setting  pretty  to¬ 
day,  and  will  continue  to  so  sit  for 
a  long  time  to  come — until  we  con¬ 
quer  the  marauder  or  he  conquers 
us.  Since,  however,  prices  are 
your  old  stand-by,  and  possibly  be¬ 
cause  you  prefer  somebody  else’s 
than  our  regular,  look  at  the  bar¬ 
gains  just  put  out  by  a  well  known 
brokerage  house,  Canners’  Sales 
Company  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
under  date  of  November  1 : 

“Pennsylvania  canners  are  about  cleaned  up 
on  everything  from  the  1941  pack.  Never  in  our 
history  have  we  had  so  few  goods  to  offer  and 
sell. 

The  trend  is  for  higher  prices  on  anything 
available.  The  following  quotations  are,  of  course, 
subject  to  final  confirmation  and  prior  sale. 

3000  cs.  24/  2  Ex.  Std.  Hand  Packed 

Tomatoes,  with  salt....$  .90  doz. 
2000  cs.  6/10  Ex.  Std.  Hand  Packed 

Tomatoes,  with  salt....  4.25  doz. 
3000  cs.  24/  2yj  Std.  Hand  Packed 

Tomatoes,  with  salt....  1.25  doz. 
3000  cs.  24/  21/4  Ex.  Std.  Hand  Packed 

Tomatoes,  with  salt....  1.35  doz. 
1500  cs.  6/10  Selected  Hand  Packed 

Tomatoes,  with  salt....  4.50  doz. 

.500  cs.  24/  2  R.  S.  P.  Cherries .  1.50  doz. 


.50  cs.  6/10  R.  S.  P.  Cherries .  8..50  doz. 

1500  cs.  24/2  Diced  Carrots  . 721/4  doz. 

100  cs.  6/10  Carrot  Chips  .  2.25  doz. 

2000  cs.  24/  2  Cut  Beets  . 80  doz. 

1750  cs.  24/  21/4  Cut  Beets  . 921/4  doz. 

1800  cs.  6/10  Cut  Beets  .  3.85  doz. 

1100  cs.  24/  2  Whole  Beets  7/10  Ct..  .85  doz. 

1000  cs.  24/  2  Whole  Beets  15/20  Ct.  .95  doz. 

1200  cs.  24/  2  Whole  Beets  20/Over 

Ct .  1.10  doz. 

2000  cs.  24/  2l^  Kiefer  Pears  (4  oz. 

syrup  to  can) .  1.90  doz. 

1500  cs.  24/  2l^  Kiefer  Pears,  Pieces 
&  Halves  (4  oz.  syrup 
to  can)  .  1.771/4  doz. 

1800  cs.  24/  2  Std.  Crushed  Ever¬ 
green  Corn  . 85  doz. 

3000  cs.  24/  2  Ex.  Std.  Crushed 

green  Corn  . 921/4  doz. 

4500  cs.  24/  2  Light  Red  Kidney 

Beans  . 80  doz. 

1500  cs.  6/10  Light  Red  Kidney 

Beans  .  4.00  doz. 

1200  cs.  24/2  Dark  Red  Kidney 

Beans  .  1.00  doz. 

.500  cs.  6/10  Dark  Red  Kidney 

Beans  .  4.75  doz. 

17  cs.  24/  2  Sweet  Peas  No.  2  sv..  1.10  doz. 

80  cs.  24/2  Sweet  Peas  No.  4  sv..  1.00  doz. 

150  cs.  24/2  Early  June  Peas 

No.  3  sv . 95  doz. 

80  cs.  24/2  Ex.  Std.  Early  June 

Peas  No.  1  sv .  1.10  doz. 


F.  O.  B.  PENNSYLVANIA  FACTORIES” 

And  here’s  another: 


SHRIMP  AND  OYSTERS 

The  SHRIMP  market  has  advanced 
again,  due  to  the  higher  cost  of  raw 
shrimp.  One  prominent  canner  this  week 
paid  $18.00  per  barrel,  which  is  exactly 
double  the  opening  price  in  August  of 
$9.00  per  barrel.  The  season  is  nearly 
over,  and  there  will  not  be  much  further 
packing.  We  have  on  hand  two  or  three 
assorted  carloads,  which  we  offer  for 
prompt  shipment  only,  subject  to  our  con¬ 
firmation,  as  follows: 

€ 

NEW  PACK  SHRIMP 
GOVERNMENT  INSPECTED 

No,  1  BROKEN,  (Wet  Pack  only)  ..$1.70 
No.  1  SMALL,  “  “  “  ..  1.80 

No.  1  MEDIUM,  “  “  “  ..  1.90 

No.  1  LARGE,  “  “  “  ..  2.00 

No.  1  (Tails)  FANCY  JUMBO 

WET  SHRIMP  .  2.25 

No.  1  (Squat)  FANCY  JUMBO 

WET  SHRIMP  . : .  2.35 

No.  1  (Tails)  FANCY  JUMBO 

CLEANED  SHRIMP .  2.75 

No.  1  (Squat)  FANCY  JUMBO 

CLEANED  SHRIMP .  3.00 

NEW  (SPRING)  PACK  OYSTERS 

31/2  Oz.  STANDARD  GRADE  . $1.60 

5  Oz.  “  “  .  1.70 

10  Oz.  “  “  .  3.40 

F.  O.  F.  NEW  ORLEANS,  less  usual 
cash  discount  and  label  allowance  for 
buyer’s  labels.  No  swell  allowance,  but 
we  guarantee  against  swells  for  six 
months  from  date  of  invoice. 

Let  us  hear  from  you  by  AIRMAIL  or 
WIRE. 

L.  C.  MAYS  COMPANY,  INC. 
And  here  is  what  Florida  Fruit 
Canners,  Inc.,  Frostproof,  Florida, 
said  on  November  1,  1941 : 

CRAPE  FRUIT 

Consumer  grumbling  over  quality  of 
early  fresh  fruit  shipments  last  week 
brought  quick  remedial  action  by  the 
Florida  Citrus  Commission  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  10  per  cent  in  juice  standards. 
This  is  the  debut  of  this  particular  con¬ 
trol  measure,  and  has  resulted  in  bring¬ 
ing  from  75  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of 
Florida  shipments  to  a  virtual  stand¬ 
still.  It  looks  like  at  least  a  two  weeks’ 
delay,  perhaps  longer,  for,  until  we  get 
rain  and  some  cooler  weather,  fruit  will 
remain  insipid  to  taste  and  ricy  in  tex¬ 
ture.  This  delay  will  naturally  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  opening  of  the  canning 
season. 

FUTURES — It  is  significant,  that  de¬ 
spite  poor  quality  of  early  fresh  fruit 
shipments,  prices  did  not  “hit  the  skids” 
as  in  past  seasons.  Growers  remain 
quite  optimistic.  Increased  consumer 
buying  power  and  assured  agricultural 
parities  have  undeniably  stiffened  their 
attitude.  Canner  bids  are  meeting  with 
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prompt  refusal,  a  fact  which  adds  still 
more  to  the  general  confusion  surround¬ 
ing  even  the  most  “tentative”  futures. 
Until  such  time  as  some  accurate  idea  of 
costs  can  be  obtained,  so-called  “pocket” 
orders  booked  now  are  most  liable  to 
wind  up  in  the  pro-rate  column  when 
delivery  time  rolls  around. 

FLORIDA  FRUIT  CANNERS,  INC. 

By  C.  B.  Scofield. 

FOR  THE  RECORD — The  Only  way 
truck  growers,  for  the  green  mar¬ 
ket,  could  get  any  spinach  in  this 
Atlantic  district  was  to  resort  to 
irrigation !  This  was  done  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Virginia  this  Fall.  Put  that  in 
your  book. 

Statistical  records  of  the  packs 
are  now  coming  out,  and  they  all 
show  that  the  year’s  packs  have 
gone  or  are  going  into  consumption 
more  heavily,  and  more  quickly, 
than  ever  before:  averaging  half 
of  the  packs  already  gone,  though 
they  ought  to  cover  practically  a 
whole  year,  to  new  packing  season. 

CASUALTIES  —  With  returning 
prosperity,  in  canned  foods  prices, 
men  soon  forget  the  days  of  ad¬ 
versity,  and  all  that  helped  them 
out  of  it.  This  week  it  is  announced 
that  Wilbur  Carlson,  of  the  Canned 
Corn  Bureau,  has  been  allowed  to 
resign  and  to  take  another  “job.” 
“When  the  devil  is  sick  the  devil 
a  monk  would  be ;  when  the  devil  is 
well,  the  devil  a  monk  is  he.” 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Checking  Up  On  Holdings — Trying  to  Hold 
the  Tomato  Market — Beans  Firm — Steady 
Buying  of  General  Line — Low  Priced  Future 
Spinach  a  Question — Fish  Situation  Strong — 
Awaiting  Grapefruit  Prices — 

Apple  Prices  Up. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  November  7,  1941. 

THE  SITUATION  —  The  Election 
Day  holiday  cut  into  the  week’s 
business  somewhat,  but  markets 
were  showing  a  little  more  liveli¬ 
ness,  notwithstanding.  Prices  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  strong  side  and  in  the 
case  of  fish,  look  higher  on  prac¬ 
tically  all  items.  In  the  case  of 
canned  vegetables,  actual  business 
has  continued  rather  limited,  with 
distributors  very  much  interested 


in  checking  up  reports  as  to  the 
extent  of  unsold  stocks  in  packers’ 
hands.  The  impression  that  many 
packers  have  held  substantial  blocks 
off  the  market  in  anticipation  of 
better  prices  after  the  turn  of  the 
year  seems  to  have  gained  consider¬ 
able  headyway  among  buyers. 
Canned  fruits  were  moving  in 
moderate  volume  during  the  week. 

TOMATOES  —  Distributors  are  in 
the  market  from  day  to  day  for  re¬ 
placements,  but  have  not  yet  taken 
hold  of  the  market  in  really  good 
volmue,  feeling  that  any  large-scale 
buying  movement  would  precipi¬ 
tate  immediate  price  reactions. 
Prompt  shipment  tomatoes  from 
the  south  are  offered  out  at  52 
to  55  cents  for  standard  Is,  821/0  to 
85  cents  for  2s,  $1.20  for  2iy4s  and 
$3.90-$4.00  for  10s,  with  many  can- 
ners  unwilling  to  make  bookings  at 
the  inside  figures.  New  York  State 
packers  are  well  sold  up  on  toma¬ 
toes,  and  extra  standard  2I/2S  have 
worked  up  to  $1.30.  Solid  pack 
California  tomatoes  are  quoted  at 
$1.20  on  2s  and  $1,621/^  for  2i/^s, 
f.  o.  b.  coast,  for  all-rail  shipment. 
In  the  midwest,  canners  are  hold¬ 
ing  standard  2s  at  87  to  90  cents, 
with  offerings  at  85  cents  appar¬ 
ently  well  cleaned  up.  No.  10 
standards  range  $4.00  to  $4.25  at 
midwest  canneries. 

BEANS  —  There  has  been  some 
buying  of  standard  cut  stringless 
beans  on  the  basis  of  $1.05  can¬ 
nery,  and  jobbers  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  the  market  go  to 
$1.10  shortly.  Standard  cut  wax 
beans  are  firm  at  $1.12i/4-$1.15. 
There  has  also  been  some  buying 
of  limas  this  week,  with  the  supply 
of  all-green  in  canners’  hands  re¬ 
ported  at  the  vanishing  point,  and 
prices  on  the  up-grade  on  the  lim¬ 
ited  stocks  still  available. 

CORN — Distributors  are  in  the 
market  right  along  for  stocks  to 
round  out  their  holdings  of  wanted 
grades,  and  the  market  is  strength¬ 
ening  steadily.  Standard  crushed 
Evergreen  at  southern  factories 
has  firmed  to  95  cents  per  dozen 
in  some  quarters,  although  corn  at 
90  cents  can  still  be  had  from 
country  canneries.  Extra  standard 
crushed  bantam  is  commanding 


$1.00  per  dozen  at  canneries,  with 
fancy  at  $1.05  and  fancy  whole- 
grain  at  $1.10.  With  distributors 
getting  short  deliveries  of  corn 
from  many  midwestern  canneries, 
more  interest  is  shown  in  offerings 
out  of  the  south. 

SPINACH — There  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  demand  for  new  pack  spin¬ 
ach  out  of  the  south,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  firmed  up  to  $1.60  for 
standard  2i/^s.  Inasmuch  as  many 
distributors  bought  spinach  on 
futures  contracts,  in  the  south  and 
elsewhere,  at  prices  substantially 
below  those  now  prevailing,  volume 
at  current  levels  is  quite  limited. 

PEAS — There  were  no  changes 
reported  in  the  canned  pea  situa¬ 
tion  during  the  week,  and  business 
continued  limited.  Jobbers  are 
covered  on  current  requirements, 
and  are  awaiting  further  develop¬ 
ments.  Canners  generally  are  not 
liberal  offers  in  the  present 
market. 

SARDINES — Current  limited  pro¬ 
duction  of  Maine  canneries  is  mov¬ 
ing  largely  against  government 
orders  and  export  commitments, 
and  prices  are  nominal  and  strong. 
Packers  at  the  moment  indicate 
$4.25  as  the  market  for  quarter 
keyless  oils,  f.  o.  b.  Maine  cannery 
points.  California  sardines  are 
showing  strength,  and  are  offering 
in  but  limited  volume. 

SHRIMP — Prices  at  Gulf  points 
continue  to  head  upwards  as  can¬ 
ners  are  being  forced  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  the  limited  stocks  of  fish 
available.  Mediums  are  now  up  to 
$1.95  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  canneries, 
with  other  grades  advancing  in 
proportion. 

SALMON — There  are  no  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  canned  salmon 
situation  this  week.  Higher  prices 
and  limited  offerings  of  fancy 
Alaska  reds  make  for  quiet  trad¬ 
ing,  while  buyers  are  holding  off 
the  market  for  pinks  for  the  time 
being,  still  feeling  that  the  market 
may  ease  before  the  close  of  the 
year. 

CITRUS  —  Distributors  are  still 
waiting  for  Florida  canners  to 
name  prices  on  the  new  pack,  and 
in  the  meantime  carryover  stocks 
are  cleaning  up  steadily.  It  is  ex- 
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pected  that  new  pack,  which  gets 
under  way  about  December  1,  will 
be  relatively  firm,  due  to  indicated 
heavy  Government  purchasing. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Buyers  are 
picking  up  odd  lots  of  peaches  and 
fruit  cocktail  to  round  out  their 
assortments,  but  new  business  is 
not  of  large  volume.  It  is  expected 
that  canners  and  distributors  will 
get  together  on  the  movement  of 
the  remainder  of  the  1941  pack  at 
the  trade  gatherings  in  Chicago  in 
January. 

APPLES  —  The  market  continues 
to  show  strength,  with  jobbers 
showing  interest  in  New  York 
State  pack  at  $5.00  for  heavy  pack 
sliced.  The  market  in  the  North¬ 
west  has  advanced  to  $5.35-$5.50 
for  10s. 

NORTHWEST  FRUITS — There  has 
been  more  interest  shown  this  week 
in  Bartlett  pears,  with  standard 
21/os  firm  at  $1.90  and  choice  at 
$2.00.  Canners  are  generally 
withdrawn  on  10s.  Distributors 
are  also  picking  up  canned  fresh 
prunes  in  a  better  way,  with  choice 
2*/2S  strong  at  $1.25  and  fancy  at 
$1.35.  Northwestern  freestone 
peaches  are  also  attracting  more 
interest,  with  canners  quoting  the 
market  unchanged  at  $2.10  for 
choice  and  $2.25  for  fancy  21/2S. 

DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  ASSURED 

Douglas  C.  MacKeachie,  Director  of 
Purchases,  Office  of  Production  Manage¬ 
ment,  has  announced  arrangements 
granting  a  preference  rating  of  A-5  to 
manufacturers  of  milk  cans  and  a  lim¬ 
ited  preference  rating  of  A-5  to  manu¬ 
facturers  of  hot-tip  tin  and  tin  plate 
dairy  equipment,  effective  at  once,  ter¬ 
minating  March  15,  1942.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  will  submit  P  D  1  forms  for  the  steel 
sheet  and  their  orders  will  then  be  made 
eligible  for  A-5  priorities  ratings.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  rating  may  not 
be  used  to  build  up  an  inventory  but  only 
for  the  manufacture  of  cans  and  pails 
needed  to  handle  the  8  billion  pound  in¬ 
crease  in  next  year’s  milk  production. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Why  Prices  Are  Not  Likely  To  Be  Lower — 
Corn  Pack  Largely  Moved  Out — The  Prices 
— Peas  Quiet  But  Firm — Tomatoes  Strong¬ 
er — Beans  Lead  The  Price  Advance — 
Oysters  Short — Pumpkin  Up — Grapefruit 
Very  Strong — Looking  To  California  For 
Spinach — ^The  Broker. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  November  7,  1941. 

GENERAL  SITUATION  —  Canned 
food  values  continue  to  be  well 
maintained.  Distributors  seem  to 
be  well  supplied,  particularly  on 
staple  lines  and  there  is  the  season¬ 
al  let-down  in  buying. 

The  all  important  question  that 
one  hears  on  all  sides,  is — will  the 
market  record  additional  advances  ? 
There  are  some  who  stoutly  argue 
— no.  Others  claim  that  with  in¬ 
creased  buying  power,  there  is  no 
question  about  prices  today  being 
on  the  low  basis.  In  analyzing  this 
situation,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  each  and  every  canner  this 
season,  has  (regardless  of  the  size 
of  his  pack  compared  with  previous 
ones)  already  shipped  more  of  his 
production  than  in  any  recent  year. 
Thus,  the  canner  has  been  relieved 
of  the  burden  of  carrying  his  pack 
and  that  alone  would  spell  for  sta¬ 
bility  from  here  on,  regardless  of 
whether  the  jobbing  distributor  is 
“full  up”  or  not. 

CORN — The  Chicago  trade  had 
expected  the  1941  statistics  to  show 
a  total  pack  in  the  U.  S.  A.  of 
around  25  or  26,000,000  cases  and 
were  a  little  stunned  when  the  ex¬ 
act  figures  of  27,047,845  cases  were 
announced  a  few  days  ago.  This 
makes  the  largest  corn  pack  in  the 
history  of  the  business,  the  next 
largest  having  been  around  23,- 
000,000  cases  in  1937. 

The  pack  came  on  clean  floors, 
not  only  among  the  jobbers  and 
chain  stores,  but  almost  clean 


shelves  in  retailers’  hands.  Con¬ 
sequently  there  was  a  large  “hole” 
to  fill  up.  This,  together  with 
Government  buying  and  the  wider 
and  broader  consumer  interest,  has 
made  for  the  strong  market  that 
rules.  One  thing  is  certain,  corn 
canners  generally,  are  not  holding 
much  of  their  this  year’s  pack. 

No.  2  standard  cream  style  white 
corn  is  quoted  at  85  cents  to  90 
cents  in  a  sparing  manner.  No.  2 
extra  standard  cream  style  yellow 
and  white  are  both  offered  at  $1.00. 
Fancy  cream  style  corns  range  in 
price  from  $1.10  upwar^.  Whole 
grain  corn  has  not  been  in  much 
call  of  late  and  the  price  range  on 
No.  2  tin  whole  grain  yellow  is 
$1.00  to  $1.10. 

PEAS — On  to  Milwaukee — is  the 
“battle  cry” — for  the  Wisconsin 
Canners’  Annual  Convention, 
which  convenes  on  Monday  next, 
the  10th.  Quite  a  number  of  bro¬ 
kers  and  buyers  have  signified  their 
intention  of  attending.  One  buyer 
remarked — “I’m  going  up  to  see  if 
I  can  resurrect  some  peas  and 
green  beans  that  should  have  been 
shipped  me  long  before  now.” 

Prices  continue  steady  but  the 
volume  is  limited  to  small,  day-to- 
day,  fill  in  orders.  No.  2  standard 
Wisconsin  early  June  peas.  No.  4 
sieve  Alaskas  are  hard  to  find  at 
under  95  cents  to  $1.00  factory. 
No.  1  tin  peas  are  extremely  scarce 
and  this  takes  in  all  siftings  and 
qualities. 

TOMATOES  —  Canners’  ideas  of 
prices  have  stiffened  the  past  week, 
due  not  to  increased  buying  from 
the  distributors,  but  largely  be¬ 
cause  unsold  stocks  are  light  and 
the  total  pack  of  the  U.  S.  A.  hardly 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  domestic 
wants,  much  less  Army  and  Navy 
needs,  not  counting  tomatoes  for 
Great  Britain,  that  has  been  a 
market  factor  ever  since  buying 
started  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 
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No.  2  tin  standard  Indiana  toma¬ 
toes  are  now  held  firm  at  90  cents 
factory  with  No.  2Vi  standards 
$1.20  to  $1.25.  No.  10  tin  stand¬ 
ards  are  scarce  and  where  found, 
are  quoted  at  $4.50  firm.  Extra 
standard  grades  are  not  plentiful. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS — No.  10  tin 
tomato  puree  has  had  further  call 
of  late  and  the  market  ranges  from 
$4.25  to  $4.50  factory.  Tomato 
juice  is  cleaning  up  nicely  and  even 
in  the  face  of  that  which  authori¬ 
ties  maintain  is  a  very  large  pack 
for  the  season.  Little  or  no  inter¬ 
est  has  been  noted  in  catsup  and 
chili  sauce. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Com¬ 
pare  the  advances  recorded  on  No. 

2  standard  cut  green  beans  with 
that  of  any  other  staple  canned 
food  item  and  you  will  note,  that 
green  beans  have  made  the  greatest 
gain.  A  year  ago,  standard  Wis¬ 
consin  cut  green  were  quoted  at 
around  70  cents.  Today  the  price 
is  $1.20  and  difficult  to  be  had, 
even  at  that. 

The  Chicago  distributor  has  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  the  progress  of  the 
fall  pack  of  beans  in  the  Ozarks. 
Short  deliveries  against  heavy 
future  commitments  will  be  the 
rule  from  those  two  States. 

PUMPKIN — More  seasonable 
weather  has  developed  a  keener  in¬ 
terest  in  pumpkin  with  sizeable 
business  having  been  booked  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  under  review  at  fol¬ 
lowing  price  range :  No.  2V^  fancy 
pumpkin  @  80  to  95  cents  factory ; 
No.  2  fancy  pumpkin  @  60  to  70 
cents  factory;  No.  10  fancy  pump¬ 
kin  @  $2.85  to  $3.50  factory. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE  —  The 
Government  has  purchased  recent¬ 
ly  substantial  quantities  of  No.  10 
tin  apples,  with  the  result  that  the 
market  has  edged  upward  over 
opening.  A  large  pack  of  apple¬ 
sauce  seems  to  be  in  prospect  but 
with  all  other  canned  fruit  items 
reaching  the  consumer  in  mate¬ 
rially  higher  price  brackets  than  a 
year  ago.  No.  2  tin  applesauce 
seems  to  be  heading  for  greater 
consumer  acceptance. 

CITRUS  FRUITS — The  outstanding 
feature  of  the  market  is  the  report 
from  Washington,  that  the  Govern¬ 


ment  plans  to  purchase  an  equiva¬ 
lent  of  4  million  boxes  of  the  1941- 
42  citrus  fruit,  the  bulk  of  which 
will  be  made  into  Grapefruit,  sec¬ 
tions,  grapefruit  juice  and  grape¬ 
fruit  pulp.  In  oranges,  canners  are 
already  arranging  to  pack  for  the 
government,  both  juice  as  well  as 
pulp. 

This  in  itself  would  not  have  had 
such  an  effect  upon  the  market, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
grapefruit  crop  in  Florida  is  now 
estimated  at  some  4  million  boxes 
less  than  a  year  ago  and  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  Texas,  there  will 
be  a  much  shorter  crop  than  last 
season. 

All  of  this  has  made  for  a  very 
strong  market  and  those  canners 
who  had  somewhat  timidly  named 
prices,  have  withdrawn. 

PACIFIC  COAST  CANNED  FOODS — 
Fall  pack  spinach  in  California, 
the  pack  of  which  has  started  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  occupies  the 
center  of  the  stage  as  far  as  the 
Chicago  trade  is  concerned. 

Apricots  and  peaches  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  steady  but  the  volume 
of  business  is  limited. 

Pears  from  Washington  are  said 
to  be  a  little  easy  but  that  report 
is  difficult  to  have  confirmed  from 
anyone  in  this  market. 

Prune  plums  are  being  featured 
again. 

THE  FISH  LINE — No.  1  medium 
wet  shrimp  is  quoted  at  $1.85  to 
$1.90  with  large  and  jumbo  sizes 
unobtainable.  A  healthy  situation 
rules  on  salmon.  Tuna  offerings 
are  few  and  uncertain.  Sardines 
are  strong. 

THE  FOOD  BROKER — (see  previous 
seven  issues)  The  food  broker 
brings  the  two  “opposing  inter¬ 
ests”  together  into  an  agreement 
and  a  meeting  of  the  minds  and  all 
as  a  result  of  the  food  broker  hav¬ 
ing  offered  the  wares  of  the  seller 
to  the  buyer,  and  who  thus  per¬ 
forms  the  selling  service  and  earns 
the  compensation. 

Since  a  buyer  cannot  earn  a 
brokerage  directly,  it  follows  that 
he  cannot  earn  it  indirectly.  By 
indirectly  is  meant  and  implied, 
such  agencies  as  have  been  set  up 
in  the  past  and  which  have  been 
either  patronized  or  controlled  by 


a  buyer  or  a  group  of  buyers. 
Naturally  such  agencies  owe  their 
fealty  to  the  buyer  and  therefore 
cannot  serve  the  seller  at  the  same 
time.  Their  duties,  in  fact  their 
obligations,  are  to  obtain  the  best 
bargain  for  the  buyer  and  in  so 
doing  he  is  actually  buying  to  the 
advantage  of  the  buyer  and  thus 
performing  a  service  for  the  buyer. 
Under  no  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  is  he  rendering  a  selling  ser¬ 
vice.  He  has  placed  the  seller  under 
no  obligations  and  therefore  is  not 
entitled  to  collect  anything  from 
the  seller,  (to  be  continued  next 
week) 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Slow  on  Shipping  Instructions,  Except  for 
Early,  Low-Priced  Buyers — Spinach  of  Good 
Quality — Dry  Beans  Hurt  by  Rains — Stop 
Tomato  Crops  Also — Market  Livelier — 
Routine  Fruit  Business — Vegetable  Packs 
Small  and  Quickly  Sold  Up— Sardine  Packs 
Well  Ahead  of  Last  Year — Northwest 
Canned  Oysters  Popular — Crab  Season  On. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  7,  1941. 

MARKET — A  fair  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  continues  to  be  done  on  almost 
all  items  available,  but  this  seems 
small  in  comparison  to  the  very 
heavy  bookings  made  early  in  the 
fall.  More  attention  is  being  paid 
to  making  deliveries  than  to  book¬ 
ing  additional  business  and  goods 
are  going  out  about  as  rapidly  as 
arrangements  can  be  made  for 
shipping  space.  Canners  report 
that  some  buyers  are  delaying  ship¬ 
ments  on  the  plea  that  their  ware¬ 
houses  are  full  and  for  the  first 
time  in  two  or  three  months  sellers 
are  commencing  to  press  the  trade 
for  shipping  instructions.  Those 
who  bought  early  at  prices  well  be¬ 
low  present  lists  have  been  very 
anxious  to  get  the  goods  in  their 
possession,  fearing  that  something 
might  happen  whereby  part  of 
their  purchases  might  be  com¬ 
mandeered.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  bought  at  full  list  are 
much  less  interested  in  getting  de¬ 
liveries  in  full  at  the  present  time. 
Canners  have  obligations  to  meet, 
as  a  rule,  and  are  anxious  that  de¬ 
liveries  be  made  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  sales  converted  into  cash. 
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WINTER — Light  rains  continue  to 
fall  throughout  California  and 
winter,  as  it  is  known  here,  has 
definitely  arrived.  The  rains  have 
not  been  heavy  enough  to  damage 
the  fall  spinach  crop  and  harvest¬ 
ing  is  in  full  swing  in  most  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  early  pack  is  reported 
to  be  of  excellent  quality,  although 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  spring 
pack  in  this  respect. 

The  dry  bean  crop  has  been  dam¬ 
aged  to  some  extent  by  the  rain,  but 
it  is  believed  that  most  of  the  crop 
will  be  saved.  The  crop  matured 
later  than  usual  this  year. 

The  harvesting  of  tomatoes  has 
been  largely  halted  by  the  rain  and 
deliveries  to  canners  from  now  on 
depend  entirely  on  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  Many  consider  the  season 
virtually  ended. 

TOMATOES — The  canned  tomato 
market  is  a  little  livelier  than  in 
recent  weeks,  with  prices  on  some 
items  changing  as  surpluses  or 
shortages  develop.  Solid  pack  in 
No.  Is  has  been  advanced  to  $1.05 
by  several  interests  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  locate  anything  in 
No.  2V2S  for  less  than  $1.60,  or  on 
No.  10s  for  less  than  $5.25.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  who  have  been 
holding  No.  2i/4s  standards  for 
$1.25  have  made  sales  of  late  at 
$1.20. 

FRUITS — California  canned  fruit 
sales  are  now  largely  of  a  routine 
nature  and  prices  are  without 
change.  Practically  everything  in 
the  list  is  still  to  be  had,  with  the 
exception  of  some  items  in  No.  10 
containers.  Canners  are  looking 
forward  to  the  next  packing  sea¬ 
son  and  are  encouraging  growers 
to  take  the  best  possible  care  of 
orchards,  something  that  was  not 
always  done  in  the  years  of  low 
fruit  prices.  From  reports  com¬ 
ing  from  canners  it  would  seem 
that  at  least  85  per  cent  of  the  1941 
pack  of  peaches,  pears  and  apri¬ 
cots  has  changed  hands.  Items  that 
are  increasingly  difficult  to  locate 
are  these  in  the  No.  10  size:  apri¬ 
cots,  fancy  halves ;  standard  halves 
and  water  halves ;  pears,  water  and 
solid  pack  pie,  and  fancy  cherries. 

VEGETABLES — Items  such  as  peas 
and  stringless  beans  are  difficult 


to  quote  in  this  market.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  packs  were  small  and  quick¬ 
ly  sold  up  and  most  of  the  business 
here  is  on  Northwest  pack.  Brokers 
are  rarely  ever  able  to  quote  prices 
and  inquiries  are  passed  on  to  can¬ 
ners  for  price  and  availability. 

SARDINES — The  packing  of  sar¬ 
dines  is  progressing  in  good  shape 
in  both  southern  and  central  Cali¬ 
fornia.  According  to  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Sardine  Products  Institute  the 
catch  for  the  season  to  a  date  late 
in  October  was  296,124  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  only  66,994  tons  to  a 
corresponding  date  in  1940.  The 
pack  to  this  date  amounted  to 
2,259,758  cases  of  all  sizes,  com¬ 
pared  to  354,076  cases  a  year  ago. 
Last  year,  strikes  held  up  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  season  and  the  open  sea¬ 
son  in  southern  California  did  not 
commence  until  November  1.  A 
heavy  early  business  was  booked 
against  this  season’s  pack  and  some 
of  the  larger  interests  are  still  out 
of  the  market.  Canners  who  felt 
that  the  price  question,  as  far  as 
canning  stock  was  concerned,  was 
settled  for  the  season  had  a  rude 
awakening  recently.  C.I.O.  fisher¬ 
men  in  the  San  Francisco  district 
recently  demanded  $20  a  ton  for 
their  catch.  The  price  that  has 
prevailed  so  far  this  season  has 
been  $16.50  a  ton,  compared  with 
$11.25  last  year. 

OYSTERS — Northwest  select  oys¬ 
ters,  which  have  become  quite  a 
popular  item  in  this  market,  are 
now  in  rather  small  supply  and 
prices  are  regarded  as  largely  nom¬ 
inal.  Prices  on  new  pack  have  not 
made  an  appearance,  canners  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  the  opening  quotations 
on  Gulf  pack. 


CRABS  —  Fresh  crabs  of  local 
catch  are  again  in  the  market,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  closed  season  of  three 
months.  Regulations  prohibit  the 
canning  of  these  crabs  but  their 
excellence  is  such  that  they  have 
helped  build  up  a  demand  for  the 
canned  article  from  other  parts  of 
the  country.  The  king  crab,  found 
in  Alaskan  waters,  is  canned  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  output  can  be 
increased  to  replace  in  measure 
the  imports  that  formerly  came 
from  Japan. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  in  Last  Quarter — Pack  is  Fancy — 
Canned  and  Frozen  Cone  But  Not  Into  Stock 
—  Consumers  Strip  Retailers’  Shelves  — 
Oysters  Getting  Attention — No 
Quotations  Yet. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  7,  1941. 

SHRIMP — Speaking  in  terms  of 
football,  the  shrimp  pack  is  now  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  game,  with 
only  a  few  more  minutes  left  to 
play,  so  the  packers  are  fighting 
hard  to  get  all  the  shrimp  in  the 
cans  that  they  possibly  can  before 
the  final  whistle  of  the  season 
blows. 

The  pack  for  the  past  thirty  days 
has  been  very  satisfactory.  In 
other  years  when  the  weather  was 
unfavorable,  production  slowed 
down  to  almost  nothing  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  but  this  year  the 
greater  part  of  October  was  fair, 
pretty,  sunshiney  weather,  which 
was  ideal  for  shrimp  production 
and  it  enabled  the  packers  to  get  a 


O44/L  Reade/il— 

In  answering  advertisements  or  when  mach¬ 
inery  or  supplymen  call,  a  mention  of  THE 
CANNING  TRADE  will  help  us  do  a  better  job 
for  you,  and— weTl  appreciate  it. 
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fairly  good  quantity  of  shrimp  in 
the  cans  and  thus  kept  them  from 
flunking  in  the  pack. 

The  weather  changed  last  week 
and  we’ve  been  having  rain,  strong 
winds  and  chilly  weather,  which 
has  curtailed  production  of  shrimp. 
Of  course,  the  fishermen  and  can- 
ners  have  not  given  up  but  like  the 
good  sports  that  they  are,  are  fight¬ 
ing  the  game  to  a  finish. 

The  shrimp  available  for  the 
past  thirty  days  have  been  strictly 
fancy,  therefore  the  pack  being 
turned  out  is  first  class,  high  qual¬ 
ity  in  every  respect. 

The  raw,  headless  shrimp  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  very  active,  which 
enabled  the  dealers  to  ship  the 
shrimp  out  as  fast  as  received,  and 
they  have  not  been  able  to  put 
many  of  them  in  the  freezers,  hence 
unless  the  large  jobbers  in  the 
North  and  East  have  put  some  in 
the  freezers,  there  is  going  to  be  a 
big  shortage  of  frozen  shrimp  on 
the  market  this  year.  However, 
the  high  price  may  curtail  the  con¬ 
sumption  and  they  may  not  need 
many. 

Canned  shrimp  are  in  the  same 
category  with  frozen  shrimp  in 
that  the  high  price  of  them  may 
reduce  its  consumption  to  where 
it  will  not  need  very  many  of  them 
to  supply  a  reduced  demand. 

Nevertheless,  canned  shrimp  is 
no  different  than  other  canned 
food  commodities,  and  a  visit  to  a 
retail  food  store  will  convince  you 
that  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  canned  food  market,  because 
depleted  stocks  of  popular  and 
staple  canned  foods  greet  you 
everywhere  you  look. 


Whether  the  Government  is  buy¬ 
ing  up  large  quantities  of  the 
canned  foods,  or  the  retailers  are 
stocking  up  lightly  on  account  of 
the  high  prices,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  shelves  of  the  retail  food 
stores  are  lacking  in  variety,  cus¬ 
tomers  in  some  instances  being 
forced  to  shop  at  two  or  three  dif¬ 
ferent  stores  in  order  to  get  the 
particular  brand  and  size  of  can 
wanted. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is 
$1.80  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small ; 
$1.90  for  No.  1  medium  and  $2.00 
for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — A  few  of  the  men 
have  knocked  off  shrimping  and 
gone  to  oystering,  which  has  in¬ 
creased  the  production  of  oysters 
and  it  is  needed  because  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  oysters  has  increased 
with  the  cool  snap. 

The  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
dropped  down  to  49  degrees  the 
first  part  of  this  week  and  while 
not  cold  weather,  yet  it  is  cold 
enough  to  stimulate  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  oysters  and  coffee,  which 
seem  to  have  a  good  deal  in 
common. 

A  week  or  ten  days  of  steady 
cold  weather  will  freshen  and  cool 
the  waters  in  the  bay  to  make  the 
oysters  fat  and  plump  and  this  is 
very  much  needed  before  any  can¬ 
ning  of  them  takes  place. 

Cold  weather  is  due  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  now  and  the  canning  of 
oysters  should  start  the  latter  part 
of  this  month  or  the  early  part  of 
next. 

Inquiries  are  coming  into  this 
section  for  the  new  pack  oysters, 
but  quotations  will  have  to  be  with¬ 


held  until  the  price  of  raw  material  I 
etc.,  is  adjusted. 

SPECIAL  ARMY  PACKS 

Canners  who  pack  a  “special”  grade 
to  offer  when  the  Government  asks  for 
bids  for  canned  foods  cause  the  greatest 
percentage  of  rejections  and  cause  the 
greatest  trouble  on  goods  delivered  under 
contract  to  the  Army,  according  to  reve¬ 
lations  made  at  a  conference  with  trade 
press  representatives  with  officials  of  the 
New  Orleans  Army  Depot  last  week. 

As  reported  in  the  Netv  York  Joinmal  | 

of  Commerce,  the  conference  disclosed  § 

that  rejections  because  of  grade,  which  1 

ran  as  high  as  10  per  cent  when  the  ; 

purchasing  for  the  expanded  armed 
forces  began,  have  diminished  somewhat  S 

because  of  the  experience  gained  by  can-  * 

ners,  it  was  stated. 

“At  the  same  time,”  the  report  con¬ 
tinues,  “the  revision  of  standards  under 
which  specifications  are  written  for  in¬ 
vitations  to  bid  has  resulted  in  submis¬ 
sion  of  an  improved  pack  and  with  less 
friction  with  the  bidder  when  canned 
goods  are  rejected.  A  notable  improve¬ 
ment  effected  in  many  canned  goods  items 
has  been  the  specification  of  a  drained 
weight  which,  in  combination  with  a  net 
weight  requirement,  eliminates  from  the 
range  of  dispute  the  personal  conception 
of  what  constitutes  a  ‘well  filled’  can. 

“Upon  arrival  of  food  shipments  to  the 
depot,  it  was  stated,  the  railroad  car  or  1 

truck  is  not  unloaded  immediately,  but  j 

cases  for  testing  are  selected.  These  are  j 

taken  into  the  laboratory  and  the  process 
of  determining  the  quality  of  the  i 

products  is  instituted.  The  product  is  ' 

scored  through  exact  tests,  and  the  grade 
established.  Then,  the  specifications 
under  which  the  delivery  is  tendered  is 
consulted.  If  the  test  discloses  a  grade 
meeting  specifications,  the  laboratory 
makes  a  report  which  shows  acceptance 
and  the  shipment  is  unloaded  and  moved 
into  stock  in  the  warehouse. 

“The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is 
when  doubt  as  to  quality  of  such  prod¬ 
ucts  as  vinegar,  vanilla  extract,  etc., 
arises.  In  this  case,  if  a  truck  delivery, 
unloading  is  effected,  but  the  shipment  is 
segregated  until  the  tests  are  completed.” 


All  the  latest  data 

1 

To  assist  you — 

FORMULAE  —  COOKING  TIMES 

H 

COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 

are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 

1 

Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

■ 

supply  specific  needs. 

Price  $10.00  Cannins  Trade 

H 

Consult  these  advertisers. 

J  20  S.  Gay  Street 

order yourcopy  now.  Baltimore,  Md. 

1 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports.  Nominal  means  that  little  or 
none  are  to  be  found  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  market  price. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— ( 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.10 

12-oz.  vac . 


Std.  No.  2.. 
No.  10  .... 


Ex.  Std.  No.  2.. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 
Low  High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  ColoBsal,  No.  2^........« . 

Large,  No.  2V^ . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mam.  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.60  . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  28 . 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  23 . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s .  8.25  . 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.16  . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 .  1.60  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 .  1.25  . 

No.  10  .  6.25  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 .  1.05  1.16 

No.  10  .  5.00  5.50 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  2.45  2.55 

No.  10  .  6.25  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2....  1.75  . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

No.  10  .  6.25 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.12 '/•  1.20 

No.  10  .  5.25  '  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 .  2.00 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 80  .90 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


6.75 

6.00 

1.00 

1.021/. 

5.50 

6.75 

1.00 

1.05 

5.76 

.95 

5.00 

4.75 

1.05 

1-121^. 

6.00 

1.00 

1.06 

5.60 

6.76 

.96 

1.00 

3.35 

3.50 

CORN — Creamstyle 

3.40 

3.50 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.  1.10 

1.10 

1.16 

3.30 

3.40 

No.  10  . 

.  6.75 

3.00 

3.10 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.  1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

3.00 

No.  10  . 

.  6.60 

5.65 

2.90 

3.00 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 90 

3.36 

3.50 

No.  10  . 

2.85 

3.00 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.  1.10 

1.10 

3.00 

3.15 

No.  10  . 

6.60 

6.70 

2.55 

2.90 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.  1.00 

1.071/0 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

.  5.76 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 90 

.96 

.90 

No.  10  . 

.  6.60 

11.25 

11.60 

1.40  1.66 

nominal 
1.30  . 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 66  .86 

No.  10  . . .  2.00  2.36 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


Fancy  Small  Green. 

;  Medium  Green . 

10  . 

Green  &  White . 

10  . 

1  Fresh  White . 

10  . .■ . 

I  Soaked . 


.80 

.90 

nominal 

4.00 

4.50 

nominal 

1.75 

1.50 

1.60 

1.50 

1.55 

8.00 

1.30 

1.35 

1.20 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

7.00 

.95 

1.15 

1.00 

1.10 

.90 

.90 

5.00 

5.75 

.80 

.871/. 

.75 

.80 

.80 

.85 

4.50 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 


No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s.. 
No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is.. 


'■‘  ole.  No.  2 . 

<0.  2%  . 

fo.  10  .  4 

C  ’t.  No.  2 . 

-■o.  2%  . 

'?o.  10  .  3 

i.  ■  ei,  No.  2 . 

•^'o.  2%  .  1 

:o.  10  .  3 

•v'd.  No.  2 . 

o.  10  .  3 

ostring.  No.  2 . 

'?o.  10  . 


No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.. 


No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.. 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s.. 


4.76 

4.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

.821/. 

.80 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

1.00 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

3.85 

3.60 

Soaked,  2s  . 

.921/. 

.85 

.85 

.97  V2 

lOs  . 

1.10 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

.85 

.85 

3.35 

1.20 

10s  . 

3.85 

3.75 

3.60 

PUMPKIN 

3.76 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

■  ed.  No.  2 . 

\o.  10  .  4.50  . 

■ed.  No.  2 . 15  .80 

•fo.  10  .  3.35  3.75 

'AS  AND  CARROTS 

2.  No.  2 . 66  .70 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2.« . . 

No.  2%  . 


SPINACH 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ _ _ _ 


1.05 

1.15 

1.20  .  . 

.  Fey.,  No.  2 . 

...  .87% 

.90 

5.00 

5.50 

nominal  . 

.  No.  10  . . 

...  4.00 

4.50 

2.45 

2.55 

nominal  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

. 

.77% 

6.25 

nominal  . 

.  No.  10  . 

...  3.50 

1.75 

nominal  . 

nominal  . 

nominal  . 

PEAS 

.  No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

..  1.45 

1.50 

nominal  . 

.......  No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

..  1.30 

1.45 

1.20 

1.40 

nominal  . 

.  No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

..  1.20 

1.15 

6.25 

nominal  . 

.  No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . . 

1.10 

1.10 

1.121/. 

1.20 

nominal  . 

.  No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

..  1.40 

5.25 

nominal  . 

.  No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

1.10 

2.00 

nominal  . 

.  No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

..  1.05 

1.10 

.70  _ 

2.00  2.35 


1.00 

5.25  5.35 

6.00  . 

5.35 

1.45  . 

1.40 

1.45 

1.25  . 

1.35 

L15  . 

1.20 

1.10  . 

1.10 

1.15 

1.00 

6.00 

6.00  . 

5.75 

1.26  . 

1.15 

1.05  . 

1.00 

1.05 

.97%  . 

.95 

1.00 

6.76  . 

6.60  . 

4.70 

4.90 

6.26  . 

4.60 

6.00 

.60 

.70 

.80  . 

.92%  . 

.80 

.95 

.92%  . 

2.86  . 

2.85 

3.50 

3.10  . 

.80  .85 

.75 

.70  .75 

.97%  . 

.90 

.95 

.86  .90 

2.90  3.25 

2.75 

2.65  2.75 

withdrawn 

withdrawn 

withdrawn 

withdrawn 

1.30  1.40 

withdrawn 

withdrawn 

4.60  4.76 
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CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eiastern 
Low  High 

SUCCOTASfl 

Std.  Na  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas .  1.00 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas.  1.10  1.26 

Triple  No.  2 . .  I.IO  . 

SWEET  POTATOES 
Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack.. 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


£x.  Std.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . 


No.  2%  . 

No.  8,  Squat  Vac . 

Nn.  10  . 

_  1.26 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack.... 

_  1.10 

No.  2%  . 

No.  lb  . . 

.  5.00 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

-  1.10 

No.  2%  . 

No.  lb  . 

_  4.76 

.67% 

.90 

1.30 

4.26 


PEACHES 
Y.  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2% 
Choice,  No.  2%.... 

Std.,  No.  2% _ 

Fey.,  No.  10 _ 

Choice,  No.  10 _ 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

S.  P.  Pie,  No.  10 
Water,  No.  10 . 

PEARS 


Eastern 
Low  High 


1.25 

1.16 

Solid  Pack 

1.26  . 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% _ 

No.  10  . .  . 

Choice,  No,  2% . 

No.  10  . . 

i.bb 

1.60  . 

6.26  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% 

2.45 

Choice,  Na  2% . 

2.35 

.60 

.56 

Std..  No.  2% . 

2.15 

1.00 

.96 

1.05 

Fey.,  No.  iO . 

1.25 

1.36 

1.36  . 

Choice.  No.  10 . 

4.50 

4.76 

4.60  . 

Std..  No.  10 . . 

Std.,  No.  1 . 65 

No.  2  . 86 

No.  2%  .  1.25 

No.  10  .  4.00 


.60  . 

.90  .96 

1.20  1.26 
4.50  . 


With  puree 

. 86 

.  1.06 

1.20  1.26 
3.86  3.90 


No.  10,  Water  .... 
No.  10  Pie,  S.  P. 


PINEAPPLE 


Cuban 


TOMATO  PUREE 


Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.... 

. 60 

.42*/2  .46 

No.  10  . 

4.25  4.60 

3.76 

4.00 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

. 471/j 

.40  .42*^ 

.65 

No.  10  . 

.  3.75 

4.00  . 

3.60 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) . 

TJn  ann  (la*/,  ov.) . 

KO 

.62*^ 

.55 

.60 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 

TVn.  .ana  Oyl  (an  nr.  )  . 

. 67% 

.80 

No.  2  Cyl.'  (24  oz.)... . 

. 90 

.82%  . 

.80 

.86 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

.  1.80 

1.86 

No.  10  . . 

.  3.60 

3.76 

3.60  3.76 

3.26 

3.50 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . . 

. 

.86 

.76  _ 

No.  2%  . 

. 

1.26 

. 

tlTtltl 

No.  lO  . . . 

4.00 

3.60  _ 

Canned  Fruits 


Fancy  No.  1  Flat....„.......„ . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  in  Juice . 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 

RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  9.50  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  10.50  11.00 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.35  2.40 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.35  2.45 


APPLES 


Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High 


2.16  2.26 
2.00  2.10 
1.87%  1.86 
7.30  7.60 

6.50  6.80 

6.00  6.25 

6.26  6.60 
6.00  6.26 


2.40  2.60 

2.10  2.30 

1.90  2.00 

7.76  8.25 

7.00  7.50 

6.30  6.60 

.  6.00 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 

.  .77%  .86 

.  .87%  .90 

.  .  1.62% 

.  1.70  1.80 

.  6.60  6.10 

.  6.36  . 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

. 62% 

. 72% 

.  1.07% 

.  1.62*/. 

.......  2.47% 

.  6.00 


1.65 

i"65 


2.50 

3.50 


No.  10,  water . . . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  4.60  . 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  4.75  5.00 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . .  .95  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.60 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . .  . 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy.. 
No.  2%,  Choice 

Na  2%,  Std . 

No.  10,  Fancy.. 
No.  10,  Choice.. 
No.  10  Std . 


6.00  5.25 

6.35  6.50 


1.00 

4.76 


Canned  Fish 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  Ih .  7.60 

%  lb . . .  4.25 

%  lb .  3.25 


OYSTERS 
Std.,  4  oz. 


2.00 

2.10 

1.85 

1.96 

1.66 

1.60 

6.76 

6.76 

7.00 

SALMON 

Southern  Northwest  Selects 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10,  ^ater . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  10 . .  9.00 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


CHERRIES 


Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . . 


1.65 

8.50 


1.66  .  . 

8.00  .  . 

.  2.66  2.76 

.  2.40  2.60 

.  2.80  2.46 

.  9.60  . 

.  8.60  9.26 

.  7.76  8.26 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . .  .  .  2.76  2.80 

No.  10  .  .  9.00  9.60 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

Florida 

.5B 

No.  2  _ _ _ _ _  „ 

I.IB  1  5>n 

No.  6  . . 

.  2.76  8.10 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . 

.67*/.  .76 

1.60  1.70 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ _ 


Texas 


.  1.00 

2.60  2.76 


.62*/^  .72% 
1.60  1.66 


1.26  1.85 

6.00  6.00 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % _ . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . — 

Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat.  No.  % _  . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall . 


SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small..... 
No.  1,  Medium. 
No.  1,  Large _ _ 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

Vi  Oil,  Key . . . . 

%  Oil,  Keyless . .  4.25 

Vi  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

Vi  Oil,  Key  Carton . .  5.00 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  PISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . . 

%s  . 

Vii  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%8  . . 

%8  . . . 


.  3.70 

2.00  2.05 

2.60  2.85 


1.75 

1.20 


2.60  2.62*/. 
.  1.70 


Southern 

1.80  . 

1.90  1.95 

2.00  . 


4.26  4.30 


25.00 

13.00 

7.75 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition,  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 
BROKERS 
AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  '  ‘  Canable  ’  ’ . 


"I  would  not  tdice  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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A  ready  market  for 

GOOD  USED  MACHINERY 


WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


There  is  many  a  firm  who  can  readily  use  your  un¬ 
needed  used  equipment.  It’s  the  opportunity  for 
you  to 

TURN  IT  INTO  CASH 

and  fulfill  the  other  fellow’s  need. 

Or  you  may  need  equipment  yourself,  or  want  to 
buy,  sell  or  rent  a  cannery,  or  need  help,  a  job. 

Whatever  your  needs  state  them  on  the  Wanted 
and  For  Sale  page.  The  cost  is  very  small. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE.  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Food  Machinery  Tenderometer,  used  only  3 
weeks ;  1  Sinclair  Scott  Pea  Grader,  makes  2  sizes,  complete  with 
lima  bean  screens;  2  Huntley  Lima  Bean  Graders,  making  4 
sizes.  Address  Box  2566,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Knapp  Labeler,  set  for  No.  2  cans,  adjustable. 
In  good  working  condition.  Priced  to  sell.  Martin  H.  Cope, 
Rheems,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2551,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Five  Bean  Snippers,  either  Buck  or  Chisholm 
Ryder.  State  age  and  condition.  Box  2565,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — One  six  or  eight  pocket  Ayars  Filler,  Syruper  or 
Briner.  Bright  Canning  Co.,  Ltd.,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES  ' 


i/de  i/jcM 

ALMANAC 

It  contains  the  answer  to  most  any 
question  you  want  to  know  about 
the  packs,  acreage,  yields,  laws, 
regulations,  labeling  requirements, 
grades  and  Where  To  Buy  your 
needs  etc.  Learn  to  use  it — you'll 
be  surprised  at  its  thoroughness. 

260  Pages  of  Canning  References.  Per  Copy  $1 .00 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

20  South  Gay  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


FOR  SALE  —  One  Grapefruit  Canning  Plant,  completely 
equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  both  grapefruit  sections  and 
juice.  Being  offered  for  sale  to  wind  up  an  estate.  For  infor¬ 
mation  write:  Herbert  Blakey,  Attorney  at  Law,  Bradenton, 
Florida. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  efficient  and  almost  new  canning  plant 
located  in  Central  California,  especially  equipped  for  packing 
tomatoes,  tomato  paste  and  other  tomato  products.  Plant  being 
located  in  a  district  growing  peaches,  apricots,  figs  and  spinach, 
gives  opportunity  for  a  diversified  pack.  Owner  quitting  busi¬ 
ness  will  sell  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  Bona-fide  inquiries 
only  will  be  answered.  Address  Box  2561,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Factory,  located  on  Florida  East 
Coast  Railroad,  Florida  City,  Florida.  Two  stucco  buildings, 
one  30  x  60  feet  work  room,  one  60  x  125  feet  two  story  storage 
house.  Plant  fully  equipped  to  can  tomatoes.  Priced  reasonably. 
Carper  &  Moseley,  Bedford,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Well  equipped  pea  and  corn  cannery  in  a  fertile 
farming  section  of  Pennsylvania.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Address 
Box  2567,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED  —  Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for 
rusty,  buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any 
quantity.  Address  Box  A-2552,  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

WANTED — Assistant  Plant  Superintendent  with  complete 
knowledge  of  canning  machinery  and  plant  operations;  married 
man  preferred,  25  to  35  years  of  age.  Year  around  work;  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Box  2563,  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


HOT  STUFF 

After  a  visit  to  the  city,  a  farmer  told  his  friend:  “Some  of 
them  bank  fellers  are  pretty  slick  with  their  fingers.  I  seen  a 
feller  in  one  o’  them  banks,  and,  blow  me,  if  he  didn’t  have  to 
keep  a  wet  sponge  alongside  to  keep  his  fingers  from  getting 
red  hot.  He  told  me  so  hisself.” 


Patented 

If  rile  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Crain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 


BUGHOUSE  FABLE 

“Will  you  please  drive  off  the  track?’’  asked  the  motorman. 
The  truck  driver  promptly  drove  to  one  side. 

“Thank  you  ever  so  much,’’  added  the  motorman,  with  a 
smile. 

“You’re  very  welcome,”  responded  the  truck  driver,  “but  you 
must  pardon  my  seeming  careless.  I  had  no  idea  your  car  was 
so  near.” 

Little  Sammy  had  gone  to  bring  the  new  kittens  in.  His 
mother,  hearing  a  shrill  meowing,  called  out:  “Don’t  hurt  the 
kittens,  Sammy.” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Sammy,  “I’m  carrying  them  very  carefully  by 
the  stems.” 

A  HOMER 

Teacher — Willie,  will  you  give  a  sentence  using  the  word 
deduct,  defense,  defeat  and  detail? 

Willie  (after  some  hesitation) — De  duck  jumped  over  de  fence, 
de  feet  before  de  tail. 

Daughter — Mother,  do  you  want  me  to  put  the  parrot  on  the 
back  porch? 

Mother — Positively  no!  Your  father  is  repairing  the  car  in 
the  back  yard. 

“Gramma,”  said  Willie,  “Are  you  my  mama’s  mama?” 

‘  No,  dear,”  said  she;  “I  am  your  grandmother  on  your  father’s 
side.” 

“Wei’,”  said  Willie,  “you’re  on  the  losing  side,  I  can  tell  you 
that.’' 

WOULDN’T  DO 

Schram,  who  had  run  out  of  gas  on  the  outskirts  of  a  country 
town,  saw  a  boy  coming  along  the  road  carrying  a  big  tin  can. 
“Say,  boy,”  he  yelled,  “I  hope  that’s  gasoline  you  have  in  that 
can.” 

‘Well,  I  hope  it  ain’t,”  returned  the  boy.  “It  would  taste  like 
•  c  dickens  on  ma’s  pancakes.” 

denes — When' I  stopped  in  at  the  Jackson’s  this  evening  Jack- 
con  was  beating  his  wife. 

•Mrs.  Jenes — What? 

Jonee — He  stopped  when  I  came,  although  I  begged  him  to  go 
on. 

Mrs.  Jones — You  brute!  You  mean  to  say  you  stood  there 
and  saw  that  scoundrel  beating  his  wife? 

Jones  (camly) — Any  man  could  beat  her  if  he  held  the  cards 
-hat  Jackson  had. 

GERMS  MAKE  US  FUSSY 

In  the  good  old  days  one  could  eat  anything  and  everything 
without  counting  calories  or  vitamins  or  worrying  about  germs. 
But  in  this  age  of  hygiene  it  is  different.  The  grown-ups  still 
are  inclined  to  rebel  and  backslide,  but  the  children  take  to  it 
naturally. 

The  other  day  two  urchins  paused  at  a  hot  dog  stand  and 
one  said:  “Gee,  let’s  get  a  barbecued  sandwich.” 

“No,”  said  the  other  seriously,  “I  wouldn’t  let  anyone  but  a 
druggist  put  up  a  sandwich  for  me.” 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


THERE’S  NO  FUN  IN  WATCHING 

PROFITS  TAKE  WING! 

•  Every  time  back  pressure  loosens  a  plug  and  lets  un¬ 
finished  product  in  line  to  filler,  or  when  through  over¬ 
sight  or  error  a  plug  is  pulled  and  several  hundreds  of  gal¬ 
lons  of  product  go  down  the  sewer— you've  lost  enough 
to  pay  lor  several  installations  of  the  positive,  one-point 
ooerating  Langsenkamp  3-Way  Valve  ....  Whenever 
seeds,  bag  lint,  fibre,  and  other  undesirable  particles  get 
into  juice,  the  loss  created  soon  runs  into  much  more 
money  than  the  cost  of  a  Langsenkamp  Strainer  that  re¬ 
moves  all  !uch  matter  automaticallv  .  .  Srrall  inve:t- 

ments  in  such  installaiicns  save  n  uch  money. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 


‘•Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant”  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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HEX-RO  CLEANER 

The  canner  using  Hex-Ro  to  remove  foreign  matter, 
such  as  pieces  of  pods,  vines,  etc,  from  vined  peas 
or  lima  beans  or  for  cleaning  whole  grain  corn  is 
assured  of  a  higher  quality  and  a  better  price  for 
the  canned  article. 

AMk  for  explanation 

THE  SINCLAIR -SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  Haute*’ 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C, 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 
Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Wood) 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  C!o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
(Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


=!1IL 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 


SALT 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


INCORPORATED  „ 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 

BEDFORD  VIRGINIA 


SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 
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COMPREHENSIVE 

INSURANCE 

PROTECTION 

which  protects  you  automatically 

FOR  THE  RIGHT  AMOUNT 

AT  ALL  TIMES . 

AT  MINIMUM  COST  .  .  . 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 


ATTENTION 


CANNERS 

BROKERS 


ALL  BOUND  -  ROCK  FASTENER 

WOOD  BOXES 

CANNED  FOODS 

DOMESTIC  OR  OVERSEAS  SHIPMENTS 

We  are  equipped  to  manufacture  to 
Navy  or  other  Specifications — ALL 
BOUND  -  ROCK  FASTENER  - 
WOODEN  BOXES  for  all  size  cans. 

We  invite  your  inquiries. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO..  INC. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 


Artistic 


Plain. 

Varnished, 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 


Will  seal  any  size  Carton.  All  steel  construction  mounted  on 

casters.  Built  in  any  capacity. 

Advise  size  of  cartons  used 

and  will  quote  accordingly. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  & 

COMPANY.  INC. 

Caterers  to  Canners 

BALTIMORE 

MARYLAND 
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PROVEN  QUALITY 


CANNERS'  BEANS 

Leading  varieties  at  their  best 

in 

jjure-lined  Asgrow  strains 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.  Main  oHice:  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  Since  1856 
Atlanta  •  Cambridge,  N.Y.  •  Indianapolis  •  Los  Angeles  •  Memphis  •  Salinas  •  San  Antonio 


